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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


For Hanviling Pulp Stocks 


SPIREX VACUUM PUMPS 


For Flat Box and Suction Roll Service 


Pulp Pump 
direct connected 
to 
Electric Motor 
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Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 


E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Jordan Engines, made in four sizes, either belt or direct connected motor driven 
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Hercules Solves 
the 


Rosin Problem 


When asked what qualities he 
found most difficult to get in 
rosin, a paper manufacturer 
replied: “‘Cleannessand Uni- 
formity.’’ He now uses Her- 
cules Wood Rosin, because it 
hasassured him those qualities. 






















Hercules Wood Rosin is pro- 
duced by a process which 
allows strict chemical control 
at every step. This insures its 
absolute freedom from dirt, 
sticks and other foreign sub- 
stances. It enables us to make 
* hg simak in color and qual- 

These points have made 
a a favorite with many paper 
manufacturers except in mak- 
ing the whitest papers. 


If your requirements 
are of aspecial nature 

our technical statt 
will be glad to co- 
operate with you. 


HIERCULES POWDER, co, 
Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo, 
Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. 
San Francisco, Calif. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Duluth, Minn. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
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HERCULES 
Naval Stores 


Produced Under Chemical Control 
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R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


WHITE CLAYS 


Ke) RB/7> ; 
C Our standard grade of washed Georgia clay which 
we have supplied for many years for book paper 


filling. 
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A thoroughly dried and pulverized clay from our 
Virginia mine. Equal in color and working 
qualities to the ordinary imported grades. Espe- 
cially suitable as a filler for book and magazine 
paper. 


rs From our South Carolina mine—either crude, or 


5 7 aan ¢ 2 dried and pulverized. 


SP ge Pulverized—For coating paper and board, or for 


ae. book paper filling. 


Saaeoin y A crude clay, free from grit, at a low price, for 
ge NW . filling in newsprint. 


Z 
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We have also No. | and No. 2 grades of crude clays from our South Carolina 
and Georgia mines. The No. | grade is free from stain. 
The No. 2 grade is slightly yellow. 
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ARGUMENTS IN PACIFIC COAST PAPER CASE 


Federal Trade Commission Hears Explanation of Tactics of Pacific States Paper Trade Association—Judge 
Warren Olney, Jr., Representing Paper Men, Admits Certain Points Made by Commission but Declares 
Price Lists Used are Intrastate and Not Interstate—Prices a Subject Never Discussed at Associa- 
tion Meetings, He Affrms—R. J. Larson Presents Commission’s Case. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 29, 1923.—An argument was held 
before the Federal Trade Commission today in the Commission's 
case against the Pacific States Paper Trade Association and others, 
officially known as Docket No. 934. 

This case has been a matter of stipulation. No hearings were 
held after the preliminary investigation by the Commission but a 
stipulation was entered into between the paper men of the Pacific 
Coast and the Commission. Monday’s argument was on behalf 
of the proposed order of the Commission. 

R. J. Larson presented the case on behalf of the Commission 
while Judge Warren Olney, Jr., of San Francisco represented the 
paper men. A petition was presented at the argument by Nathan 


B. Williams, attorney for the American Type Founders Company, 
asking that the complaint against that firm be dropped. The Com- 


mission merely received the petition but took no action on it. 
R. J. Larson Presents Case 


Mr. Larson in taking up the argument for the Commission stated 
that the stipulation had been agreed to, and that a tentative order 
had been drawn up by the attorneys for the Commission but that 
the association had made objection to certain parts of the order, 
while other parts were acceptable. 

The argument today was principally devoted to those parts of the 
order which are not acceptable to the assqciation. 

Mr. Larson pointed out in opening his case that the Pacific 
States Paper Trade Association, and a number of local Pacific 
Coast paper trade associations, together with the individuals named 
in the Commission’s complaint, control almost 75 per cent of the 
paper used on the Pacific Coast, leaving out news print. 

He spoke at some length of the practices of the paper whole- 
salers on the Pacific Coast, and went into considerable detail of the 
workings of the local paper trade associations. He spoke also 
particularly of the Zellerbach Paper Company and the Blake, Moffit 
and Towne Company, both of San Francisco and of their asso- 
ciated companies and their branches. 


Refers to Price Lists 


Mr. Larson told the Commission that some of the local trade as- 
sociations have definite territory agreements and also many of the 
companies have agreements as to territory which conform to the 
natural territory of the associations themselves. The associations, 
he said, also have and distribute price lists within their own states 
and the members of the association must stick to the price list or be 
fined. The fine is assessed by the secretary of the association. 

The associations have definitions, Mr. Larson said, as to just 
what a jobber is and just what a wholesaler is. Therefore the 
paper merchant is either a “legitimate” or “illegitimate” dealer. 
All of the associations admit that they have made such a definition, 
he said, except the local Los Angeles association. Mr. Larson also 
spoke at some length on the direct shipments made by the mills 


to the retailers and spoke of the pressure which had been brought 
to bear on the various mills against this practice. 

The American Writing Paper Company, said Mr. Larson, in 
1920 sent a large stock of fine writing paper to the coast and sold 
direct to the retailer. The jobbers of the coast tried in every way 
to prevent this and finally boycotted the company. Later, how- 
ever, he said, the matter had been patched up, and the American 
Writing Paper Company is now selling the retailer through the 
jobber as usual. 

Seven points were taken up for discussion, three of which were 
admitted by the association, dealing with interstate agreements. 
One of the points on which no agreement could be reached was 
that of controlling the channels of distribution. He spoke of the 
activities which the jobbers had indulged in in seeking to eliminate 
the sale direct from the mill to the retailer. He then took up the 
use of the price lists by association members. 

Judge Olney Makes Defense 

Judge Olney, on behalf of the association admitted the first three 
points made by the Commission which he said were clearly illegal 
and recognized by the association as such. He admitted that the 
associations have price lists but these he pointed out, are intrastate 
and not interstate. He said that occasionally salesmen take the 
price lists across the state border but he said the price lists are not 
followed outside of the state in which they are effective. Price lists 
for California, for instance, he said, have no effect outside of that 
state. 

He admitted that members of the associations get together in busi- 
ness meetings and discuss uniform trade practices and sometimes 
discounts, but they never, he said, discuss prices. 

Judge Olney stated that he did not see how the Commission 
could have jurisdiction in the matter of mill shipments to the re- 
tailer. He spoke particularly of a deal made between a retailer 
and a jobber in the same state, even if the shipment comes from 
a mill without the state. This, he contended; is intrastate com- 
merce and not interstate. 


Receivership Order Vacated 

The Durham Paper and Pulp Company has successfully had the 
appointment of a receiver for them dissolved by Judge Hand and 
Judge Lynch and a committee is now working out a plan of reor- 
ganization. Therefore, there is no receivership existing. 

The company expects in the near future, to have all their finan- 
cial matters satisfactorily arranged. 

This company owns and operates six different mills located at 
Hadley, N. Y., Napanoch, N. Y., Forestport, N. Y., Seymour, 
Conn., Rising Sun, Md., and Durham, Pa., and they specialize in 
Kraft paper. 

At the present time three of the mills are in full operation, Had- 
ley, Napanoch and Durham. 
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PHILADELPHIA TRADE SEES 
BEWILDERING CONDITIONS 


Fine Papers Overcome Slight Reaction While Flurry Over 

Kraft Prices Subsides—S. S. Garrett Gives His Views on 

* Market Conditions and Commends Paper Trade Journal 

Editorial—Manager R. F. Bell Leaves Kieckheffer Fibre 

Container Company’s Camden Plant—Eastern Paper Co. 

Plans Expansion and Japan Paper Co. Prepares to: Re- 
establish Japan Branch. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 27, 1923.—Slight falling off in 
fine paper demands the first half of last week caused some flurry 
among distributors fearful that the gain of November over Octo- 
ber might be lost. But reassurance came with a pick-up again to- 
wards the close of the week and a continuance during the opening 
days of this wetk and the result is that the week’s business goes 
down just a trifle better than it was the week before. 

In the coarse paper market the flurry brought on by the very 
general fall of No. 1 Kraft prices a fortnight ago entirely has sub- 
sided. While a week ago there were some who believed that the 
decline was temporary and was due to financial rather than to eco- 
nomic reasons in the minds of the larger producers of this grade, 
majority trade opinion is now that the lower prices on No. 1 Kraft 
are here to stay. There has been but slight sympathetic change in 
mill prices on No. 2 and inferior Krafts and this is not wondered 
at by the trade because it long has been of opinion that there has 
been too large a discrepancy between the No. 1 and the No. 2 
qualities. 

In the paper stock market rather contrasting conditions exist. 
Quotations on mixed commons and all the cheaper grades of stock 
continuously are softening although the board mills are taking at 
a price about all thc market gets together and there is nowhere 
an accumulation. Boards are continuing to ease off on prices and 
chip and news are now in the neighborhood of $45 or even less and 
hence declines in those grades of papers which are used for board 
production is quite natural. 


S. S. Garrett’s Views on Paper Market 


In connection with general paper trade conditions not only in 
Philadelphia but throughout the United States and with the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL in mind, Silvester S. Garrett, one of the best known 
of the coarse paper distributors, today made this written statement : 

“I was most favorably impressed by the editorial in the Paper 
TRADE JouRNAL for November 8, which discussed the present busi- 
ness situation. It is gratifying to note that your editor is so level 
headed and fearless. This must, of course, be attributed to the fact 
that his reporters and associates keep him posted as to true con- 
ditions. 

“The head of one of the oldest fine paper houses in Philadelphia 
told me the other day that he is more concerned in the reckless ex- 
travagance of today on the part of working people than he is about 
general conditions in the paper business. It is a case of everything 
for today—let tomorrow take care of itself. 

“Roger W. Babson, forecasting economist and statistician is 
quoted as saying that during the past three years more money has 
been spent for automobiles in the United States than has been ex- 
pended in this country for the building of dwellings since 1873. 

“I have just had a fairly good kraft paper offered to me at FIVE 
CENTS per pound—can take my pick from standard sizes and thick- 
nesses, totaling 150 tons, for immediate shipment. 

“This price is at least ten per cent under present cost of pro- 
duction. 

“It is my personal belief that 1924 will be a memorable year for 


the paper business, and that the supreme test of strength is not 
many months distant.” . 


Manager Bell Leaves Kieckheffer Co. 


R. F. Bell, for several years manager of the Kieckheffer Fibie 
Container Company’s Camden plant, resigned during the week in 
order to associate himself with the A. O. Smith Corporation, a 
Milwaukee automobile body manufacturing enterprise. He has been 
succeeded in the general management of the plant by Herbert Kieck- 
heffer, son of the proprietor and who previously was in charge of 
the fibre container box making department. There has just come 
to the plant Albert Buechler, to take charge of the box making 
department. He formerly was superintendent of the similar de- 
partment in the Kieckheffer home plant in Milwaukee. Quite re- 
cently there was completed the last unit to the immense board mak- 
ing and container box manufacturing plant of the Kieckheffer Com- 
pany at Delair on the Delaware River just above Camden, and which 
was described in the Paper Trape JouRNAL a year ago. The latest 
addition is what is known as the No. 2 Paper Stock Warehouse, 
a building 100 ft. by 300 ft. in size. The plant is now operating 
at full capacity and is producing about 100 tons of board daily, most 
of which is utilized by the firm itself in the manufacture of fiber 
containers in a department in which 160 hands are engaged. 


Eastern Paper Co. to Expand 


With the new year the Eastern Paper Company, 213 S. American 
street, will put into effect its plans for expansion which have just 
been completed. The firm of which C. E. Bartlett and his son, 
Charles E. Bartlett, are proprietors has leased the third floor of 
the building which will provide for an additional space of 7,000 
square feet. On the new floor there will be installed a large num- 
ber of ruling and cutting machines for use in the manufacture of 
tablets, blank books and other school work. C. E. Bartlett, head 
of the firm, is Philadelphia representative for several Holyoke paper 
mills and distributes the line of fine papers made by these firms. 
The firm now occupies the first floor of the building. While the 
lease for the extra floor is now effective it is not planned to make 
the expansion or the installation of equipment until the new year. 


Andrews Adds Monnadnock Line 


James Andrews, Inc., with offices in the Otis Building, is now 
the Philadelphia representative for a line of off-set papers made 
by the Monnadnock Paper Mills of Bennington, N. H., having been 
appointed exclusive Philadelphia agent with a sales territory cov- 
ering Wilmington, Baltimore, and Southern New Jersey, where he 
will distribute the papers among the printing and lithographing 
trades. In addition to the off-set papers he will distribute the Mon- 
nadnock ledgers and Edgerton ledgers manufactured by the same 
firm. 


Japan Paper Co. to Reopen Branch 


The Japan Paper Company, with Philadelphia headquarters at 
709 Witherspoon Building, is rushed with last minute demands for 
Christmas card stocks of all sorts including flats, folders, and the 
general line of imported English, Italian, French and Japanese 
makes of papers used by exclusive greeting card manufacturers. 
Announcement is made that Vice-President Thomas M. Fairbanks 
is now in Japan looking after the re-establishment of a Japanese 
headquarters following the destruction of the former headquarters 
during the earthquake in Yokahoma, which was in charge of a 
Japanese paper expert. Philadelphia manager Warwick C. Miller, 
who formerly was in charge of the Japanese warehouse and ex- 
porting offices, says that it is the purpose of Vice-President Fair- 
banks to reopen at an early date either in Kobe, Yokahoma or an in- 
terior city. The Japanese headquarters are devoted to the purchase 
and inspection of all papers previous to shipment to this country 
and a full staff of experts examine and prepare every case shipped 
from that country. 
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News Notes of the Trade 


Clifton D. Lamkin has just joined the general paper sales force 
of the Garrett Buchanan Company although he will sell principally 
fine papers. He will represent the company outside the city ter- 
ritory. 

Two former employees of the D. L. Ward Company who some 
time ago left its employ to enter that of E. Latimer, Jr., during the 
week returned to their old affiliations. They are Clifford Sieg and 
William McDowell. 

Representative A. E. Temple of the Merrimac Paper Company, 
called on the Philadelphia Trade during the week. 

A. Hartung & Co., Inc., with a claim of $686, are one of three 
creditors who during the week filed a petition in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy against the Scientific Engravers Company of America, Inc., 
7 S. Orianna street, in involuntary bankruptcy proceedings. Other 
creditors were Arthur Hirst, $15,000 and John McShain, $20. 

The Dee Paper Company, has increased its stock and has made 
necessary changes in its warehouses and offices. The latter has 
been remodeled and redecorated and a new lighting system installed. 
The firm specializes on wrapping and corrugated papers and twines. 

Larger quarters are being sought by the Diamond Paper Com- 
pany, because its warehouses and offices at 229 N. 3rd street, short- 
ly will be condemned by the city for use in connection with the 
building of the Delaware River Bridge. The firm is engaged in 
the wrapping paper and twine business. : 

An adjustment was made during the week of the fire losses sus- 
tained recently by the E. D. Hentfingway Company, through the 
destruction of its warehouses on Elbow Lane. 

Charles Matthias of the Matthias and Freeman Company, 117 N. 
7th street is calling on the Southern trade with the firm’s line of 
fancy box papers. Included in the new list are several exclusive 
designs made for the firm’s own use and these are to be delivered 
after the first of the year in sample form. 

THe Foreign Trade Bureau of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce has received a communication from a Porto Rican firm 
desiring to represent Philadelphia firms interested in extending their 
trade to Porto Rico on paper of all kinds but especially common 
wraping paper. 


D. Graff and Sons’ Activities 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLaMaZoo, Mich., November 26, 1923.—D. Graff and Sons, pur- 
chasers of the Kalamazoo Sedan property on East Willard street, 
have inaugurated extensive repairs on that structure. The building 
as it stands is too light in construction to be suited to the needs of 
the purchasers, but to eliminate that defect, heavy all-steel sup- 
ports are being installed. When that work is finished the building 
will be capable of carrying a load of 200 pounds to the square 
foot of floor space. 

Isidore Graff reports that several prospective tenants have al- 
ready looked at the property and that it wi! he »n easy matter to 
lease all or a portion of the structure for manuia-turing purposes. 
It is advantageously located for industrial purposes. 

The Graffs have invaded the Miami Valley paper district in 
Ohio and will make a bid for business in that territory. Isidore 
and Samuel Graff and Leon Slaven have formed the Dayton Paper 
Stock Company, at the same time purchasing a large three-story 
warehouse in Dayton, which will be used for handling of rags and 
waste paper. The Dayton building is favorably located as to ship- 
ping facilities. In addition to the building, the purchase closed took 
over a large amount of ground, so that it will be possible at an 
early date to erect an addition to the plant in that city. 

Inaugurating the business of handling paper stock a compara- 
tively few years ago, the Graffs now have large establishments in 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Detroit, Cleveland, Fort Wayne and Day- 
ton and will be in position to handle several hundred thousand tons 
annually. They have a very large trade with the Kalamazoo mills. 


Plans for 1924 “Paper Show” 


The Paper Industries Exposition has reserved the entire first 
floor of the Grand Central Palace for its 1924 exhibition, and has 
made tentative reservation of the mezzanine floor’ in addition, if 
the number of exhibitors warrants this expansion of the paper show 
which will be held the week beginning April: 7. 

The success of the first exposition held in April, 1923, was such 
that the change to first floor space with its greater facilities for 
showing and viewing exhibits was justified. Already there have 
been contracts for space received from 123 who exhibited in the 1923 
exhibition, so the Exposition can now be considered as an annual 
event in the paper industry. 

The attendance at the 1923 exposition was surprisingly large, 
there being 63,155 in attendance, and this in spite of the fact that 
it was the first paper show of national extent ever to be held in the 
United States. The endorsement of the exposition by the paper in- 
dustry was largely responsible for this success, and the conduct of 
the show is such that the associations in the industry which endorsed 
the exposition in 1924 have already announced their endorsement of 
the Paper Industries Exposition as a recognized annual affair. 

The attendance at the 1923 Exposition was surprisingly dis- 
tributed between technical men, superintendents, plant executives 
jobbers, printers and the general public interested in the story of 
paper. The second show, with more exhibits and an even greater . 
variety, will undoubtedly attract even greater attention than the 
first “Paper Show” as it came to be generally known. 

As was the case with the first show, the Exposition will be held 
during the week when the American Paper and Pulp and National 
Paper Trade Associations and their affiliated organizations are 
holding their annual meetings at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

As was the case last spring, there will be special attention paid 
to the forestry problem as the basis of the raw material of the 
industry, and the exhibits already arranged for next spring in- 
clude displays ranging all the way from chemicals to the machinery 
supply house, the mills themselves, and the jobbers who market the 
products of the paper machines. 

A department to which special attention will be given is that of 
the converted products of paper, such as sanitary packages for 
food, special use papers, boxes and bags and the like. 


To Drop Tariff Application 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 28, 1923—The application for 
decreasing the tariff rate on coated paper coming into the United 
States made by a milk producers association to the Tariff Com- 
mission is about to be dropped by the commission, it is understood. 
No definite action on the application has yet been taken by the 
commission. 

The matter was referred to the Advisory Committee of the 
commission and that committee has decided, it is understood, that 
the application should not be allowed. This committee, however, 
makes its report to the commission and before the application is 
dropped the commission must pass on it officially. 

It is understood that a further investigation will be made by 
the commission into the skim milk industry of the country before 
anything definite will be decided as regards casein. The casein 
case was referred to a sub-committee of the commission consisting 
of Commissioners Culbertson and Glassie, but before making any 
recommendations it is understood that they asked for further in- 
formation regarding skim milk. 


Ends Pulpwood Season 
Batu, Me., November 28, 1923.—Bath’s pulpwood season ends 
this week with the arrival of Barge No. 1 from Salmon river in 
tow of the tug Pejepscot, bringing the last cargo brought by the 
Sagadahoc Towing Company for the Pejepscot Paper Company. 
During the season, 11,000 cords have been landed in Bath, which is 
8,000 cords less than last year. 
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BECKER INTERESTS CAUSE 
CONTROVERSY IN CANADA 


Sir Frederick Becker Charges Canadian Investments Are to Be 
Wiped Out and Senator F. L. Beique Takes Exception 
to Some of His Statements—Explanation of Liquidation 
of Riordon Co., Ltd—News Print Scored High Record 
in October—George Carruthers Addresses Canadian 
Paper Club on Forest Emergency—Matapedia and 
Gaspe Timber Limits to Be Sold November 30. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTREAL, Que., November 27, 1923.—Something like an inter- 
national controversy appears to be threatened as a result of the 
difficulties of Becker & Co. and associated paper companies in Eng- 
land. Sir Frederick Becker, who is the leading spirit in the enter- 
prise, has just returned to Great Britain from Canada and, in a 
statement at a meeting of the Donside Paper Company, at Aber- 
deen, claimed that investments amounting to 1,250,000 pounds made 
by him and his associates in Canada were to be wiped out. In his 
statement Sir Frederick says that he and his associates had invested 
in Canada in advances on preference .and ordinary shares 1,250,000 
pounds actual cash. ; 


Claims Large Balance Against Becker 


Senator F. L. Beique, vice-president of the Bank of Hochelaga, 
in reply to the statement made by Sir Frederick Becker, has given 
out the following interview: 

“T do not desire at this stage to enter into any discussion with 
Sir Frederick Becker. I may say, however, that the books of the 
Saguenay Pulp and Power Company and its subsidiary, the Chicou- 
timi Pulp Company, as audited by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company up to October 31, 1923, show a large balance against 
Becker & Co., Limited. 

“I may further add that Sir Frederick has grossly abused the 
power given him and interfered with the affairs of the Saguenay 
Pulp and Power Company and its subsidiaries to an unbearable ex- 
tent, which called for the cancellation of the selling agency.” 


Liquidation of the Riordon Co. 


The fact that the Riordon Company, Ltd., has finally gone into 
liquidation is stated here to be merely a formal procedure which 
would have to come sooner or later in any event prior to putting 
reorganization into effect. The modification in the payment of ar- 
rears of interest, which will bring $1,500,000 additional working 
capital to the company, removed the final obstacle to the carrying 
out of the reorganization and it is said that a definite announcement 
that a new plan has gone through will be made shortly, and will 
go into effect early in the coming month. This means that any pos- 
sibility of the company passing into the hands of the bond holders 
and being broken up has been prevented, and the whole organiza- 
tion will now be carried on as a unit and important developments 
take place in two directions. The payment of arrears in second 
preferred stock in place of cash as agreed to by the 8 per cent bond 
holders will increase the working capital of the company to $6,000,- 
000. This is an amount sufficient to enable it to carry on its woods 
operations for the coming winter and will leave a surplus that it is 
understood will enable it to carry on at least the preliminary work 
in connection with the development of a power plant at Chelsea, six 
miles from Ottawa. 

The plants are at the present time working to capacity in the 
production of bleached sulphite pulp and it is learned their output 
was even oversold during the past month. 


New High Record for News Print 
The total value of the exports of pulp and paper from Canada 


in October was $12,289,952, an increase of $574,083 over the total 
for September and of $1,884,518 over October, 1922. The value of 
the news print exported was $7,505,041, as against $5,811,954 in 
October last year. Pulpwood exports in October amounted to 
102,138 cords valued at $1,078,707. This was a decline from the 
previous month when the amount exported was 112,365 cords valued 
at $1,172,814. There has been a large increase in pulpwood exports 
for this year compared with the last two or three years. 

In the first ten months of this year there were exported 1,260,871 
cords compared with 860,936 cords in the same months last year. 
For the twelve months ending October 31, 1923,. there has been a 
considerable increase in the exports of pulp and paper over the 
figures for the previous twelve months. The total paper exports 


" amounted to $91,446,279 as against $72,822,828, and the total pulp 


exports $47,161,725 as against $41,142,881. 


Timber Limits Sales 


In connection with the sale of blocks of green timber limits in the 
Matapedia and Gaspe regions, and burnt timber to be disposed of in 
the Abitibi, Charlevoix and Lake St. John districts on No- 
vember 30, conditions have been given out by Hon. Honore Mer- 
cier, Minister of Lands and Forests for Quebec. They provide that 
the cutting permit is for three years, and the rental for the same 
period is to be paid at the auction. The auction will bear on the 
stumpage due, which is at present $1.50 per 1,000 feet. The limit 
holder is supposed to have examined the territory which he secures 
and have seen whether the fire-killed timber is exploitable, so that 
there can be no agreement to reimburse the amount paid on account 
of the fact that the fire-killed timber proved to be unexploitable. 
At the auction there must be a deposit of $200 per square mile 
as a guarantee. 


Must Co-operate to Save Forests 


In an address at the Canadian Paper Club Luncheon at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, George Carruthers of the Interlake 
Tissue Mills, Toronto, urged greater co-operation between the pulp 
and paper men and the paper interests. He, as also vice-president 
of the Pulp and Paper Association, frankly told the paper men 
that they were using up the Canadian forests much faster than 
the forests could produce trees, and that unless efficient co-operation 
for forest conservation were organized between the two interests 
there are inevitably bad times ahead for this great Canadian in- 
dustry. There was a good attendance at the luncheon, A. L. Dawe 
presiding. 


Rates May Be Reduced 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., November 25, 1923.—The possibility of a re- 
duction in rates on important basic commodities, through a readjust- 
ment of freight rate schedules, is held out by the Committee on 
the Readjustment of Relative Freight Rate Schedules, designated 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in a report 
submitted to-day to the President, Julius H. Barnes. 

The committee finds that a readjustment of class rates should 
result in a measurable increase in total revenue of railroads, which 
may be augmented by advances in certain commodity rates now 
manifestly too low in relation to other rates. “Such proceeds,” it 
suggests,” should be applied to the reduction of commodity rates 
where needful. Any measure of relief afforded by these reductions, 
even if small in magnitude, will be a step in the right direction.” 

The committee is one of five designated by the president of the 
National Chamber to consider different aspects of the transporta- 
tion problem in advance of a general transportation conference to 
be called later. It includes in its membership traffic officials of a 
number of railroads, representatives of agricultural and labor or- 
ganizations, traffic managers of large commercial and manufactur- 
ing concerns and spokesmen for the investing public. The com- 
mittee proposed to go into the subject fully. 
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BLEACH LIQUOR PLANT USING LIQUID CHLORINE —- MATHIESON SYSTEM 


Your Present Bleach Equipment Is Readily Adaptable 


to the Use of Liquid Chlorine by the Mathieson System 


I N THE above sectional drawing a typical bleach plant is shown converted to the use of the Mathieson 
System simply by the installation of the lead coil and liquid chlorine connections which are brought 
out in solid black. One of the settling tanks is made the chlorinating tank while the former bleach mix- 


aay, Cnet is used without change for preparing the milk of lime which is then pumped to the chlorinating 
tank, 


Liquid Chlorine from the Mathieson ton container or 150 Ib. cylinder enters the lead coil through 
an expansion valve, vaporizes and is discharged into the suction line of the circulating pump. The 
heat of reaction between the chlorine and milk of lime is offset by the refrigerative effect of the liquid 
chlorine evaporating in the lead coil, thus keeping the temperature of the liquor within safe limits. 

A few advantages of the Mathieson System are: 

Solutions uniform in strength and of any desired concentration. 

No formation of chlorates or over-chlorination. 

No expensive equipment to adapt it to existing installations. 

Elimination of complicated valves and control apparatus. 

Simplicity and economy of operation. 

Increase of safety factor by the provision of small-unit chlorine storage. 


Our Technical Department will gladly demonstrate the greater safety and economy of this system. 
Send for our new booklet: “Mathieson Chemicals for the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STEET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
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CHICAGO TRADE ACTIVITY 
DRAGS ALONG UNCERTAINLY 


Prominent Distributor Thinks European Conditions Explain 
in Part the Light Demand for Wrapping Papers—Coated 
Papers Held Back by Lack of Orders from Print Shops 
—Business in Folding Cartons One of Bright Spots in 
Paper Market—W. E. Wroe & Co. Opens Los Angeles 
Office to Take Care of Pacific Coast Trade—Activities 
of the Chicago Paper Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, IIl., November 26, 1923.—As yet no evidence is visible 
of a stronger demand in the paper market for this city. Paper 
houses catering to the printing trade report not much activity from 
print shops. That is the reason coated papers are not going strong 
just now. It is stated that conditions in the fine writing paper 
branch are somewhat uncertain at present. 


Influence of European Conditions 


That the condition of Europe lightens the demand for wrapping 
papers to a marked extent in this country, is the belief of a mem- 
ber of a large distributor of that paper stock in this city. This 
merchant points out that the European countries are not buying 
especially meats from the stock yards which usually require wrap- 
ping paper in the shipment. The paper ordinarily used in this busi- 
ness is, therefore, turned back upon the market. Besides, he says, 
there has been a surplus of wrapping paper which must be absorbed. 
It is reported from this same paper merchant that practically all 
the large department stores of the Windy City are supplied with 
their wrapping paper requirements for the holiday season and the 
only business that might come from them now and the first of the 
year will be special orders to take care of an unexpected rush, 
should it come. Demand from outlying grocers and butchers should 
run pretty steady throughout the winter months. Prices of wrapping 
paper are holding fairly firm at present levels. 

Reports have it that trade in folding cartons is one of the 
bright spots in the paper market. This includes also containers for 
various products of household utility. The demand for these lines 
has held up very well during the past month and bids fair to con- 
tinue for some time. : 

Spasmodic calls for quantities of waste paper stock featured last 
week’s market in this division of the trade. A good share .of the 
activity was in No. 1 mixed which showed a tendency later in the 
week toward higher levels. 


Wroe Opens Los Angeles Office 


At the headquarters of W. E. Wroe & Co., manufacturers of 
high-grade writing papers, it was announced that in order to take 
care of Pacific Coast trade and give the best possible service, an 
office was opened in Los Angeles, Calif., at Seventh and Spring 
streets. This office will be in charge of S. W. Anderson, who has 
been identified with the fine paper industry in Los Angeles for the 
last seventeen years. He is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
requirements of the trade in that fast growing section of the West 
and will intelligently serve the best interests of printers and litho- 
graphers in the most painstaking manner. 


Activities of the Paper Trade 


Hunting season in the fall of the year always has a stronger call 
for Harry D. Thomas, president of Parker, Thomas and Tucker 
Paper Company, Chicago, than anything else. He just returned 
from this season’s jaunt in company with Willis J. Wells, of Wells 
& Co., printers of Chicago. Mr. Thomas spent four or five days 
hunting and brought back a big supply of ducks. 

R. H. Knox, president of Knox and Wolcott Paper Company, 


Chicago, will leave early in December for Iowa on a short business 
trip. 

Alexander Thomson, vice-president and sales manager of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, spent a few 
days last week in the city. 

Walter D. Randall, vice-president and general manager of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, was also in Chicago a couple of 
days last week. 

J. B. Jones, of the Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb., was 
in the city en route to the company’s paper mill at Ladysmith, Wis., 
on a business trip. 

George K. Gibson, Chicago manager for the Wausau Sulphate 
Fibre Company, was out of the city for a few weeks, on business, 
returned several days ago. 

John R. Mauff, executive vice-president of the Paper Industries 
Exchange, spent most of last week at the New York branch of the 
exchange, coming back to Chicago on Tuesday. 


Hearst-Dexter Sulphite Suit 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Watertown, N. Y., November 26, 1923.—Charges of bribery and 
corruption in the deals between William R. Hearst and the Dexter 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company were hurled in special term in 
Syracuse, November 17, in the actions growing out of the publisher's 
alleged refusal to live up to a contract for the purchase of the plant 
for three and one-half million dollars. 

The charges were made by Samuel Seabury, representing the 
paper company, and were in an argument on a motion to examine 
two Hearst agents who made the deal, and involved an alleged 
bribe of $125,000 for consummating it. 

Attorneys on both sides hurled all sorts of allegations during the 
discussion. Each accused the other of many offenses. Only one of 
the two actions involved was the basis for. the fight Saturday. This 
was the suit brought by the paper company against W. R. Hearst, 
James E. Campbell and Clarence W. Campbell to compel adherence 
to the contract made in 1920 for purchase of the plant. Hearst 
filed a counter suit saying he could not carry it out as one of his 
agents, K. E. Zeitell, who engineered the deal, acceptetl a bribe to 
put the deal through. 

Justice Cheney consolidated both actions but the appellate division 
over-ruled it. The paper company sought to examine Zeitell and 
Joseph A. Mohr. and, previous to the Jefferson county trial, ob- 
tained an order for this. Nathan Burkan, Hearst's counsel was in 
court to vacate this order. Burkan offered to produce the two 
men at this city for trial, but protested at examining them before 
the trial. Seabury answered the argument and denounced Hearst, 
charged Zeitell was discharged by Hearst and later re-entered his 
employ and charged Hearst had paid him $37,000 as alleged back 
payments which were due to him. He charged since February, 
1921, Zeitell has been paid more than $200,000 by Hearst. 

The payments, so the Hearst attorneys said, were in connection 
with the motion picture business and had nothing to do with the 
paper deal. These payments, Seabury said, looked suspicious. The 
paper company claims that after Hearst bought the plant the price 
of sulphite dropped and the purchase proved a loss, so Hearst 
wanted to drop it. Hearst maintains he was misled in his judgment 
by Zeitell. 

Justice Cheney ordered the Hearst attorney to file a stipulation 
that they will produce both men, Mohr and Zeitell, at the Jefferson 
County trial or suffer the penalty of having their defense stricken 
out. The stipulation is to be submitted before Justice Cheney at 
Herkimer. Burkan intimated that if Max Steuer, the other Heart 
counsel, did not agree to it and refused to sign, and if an order is 
granted to examine the witnesses, the motion will be taken to the 
appellate division at once. Purcell, Cullen and Pitcher of Water- 
town also appeared for the paper company and Delos M. Cos- 
grove with Burkan for Hearst. 
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These are some of the 
people who use 


BIRD SCREENS 


Great Northern Paper 
Company 
Newsprint—35 screens 


West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper " 
Book Paper—21 screens 


Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company 
Manillas—13 screens 


PAPER 
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Every Minute Counts 


F your paper machine is equipped with Bird Screens 
I production can be continuous. The stock is uniformly 

clean and uniformly screened. Wet end breaks are 
practically eliminated. 


You will not be troubled by light and heavy paper which is 
caused by screens. Bird Screens automatically clean them- 
selves. This eliminates also shut-downs for washing up 
screens. 


May we send you our Bird Screen bulletin? It tells the 
whole story. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole Massachusetts 


Western Representative on ——— of Bird Machinery, 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 17 bli : anadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
e nes : - Republic Bide 260 St. James Street, 
tcago, . Montreal, Canada 


BIRD SCREENS 
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TORONTO TRADE RECEIVES 
INQUIRIES BUT FEW ORDERS 


Paper Securities Moving Up, However, and This Is Regarded 
as Good Indication—A. H. Howard Proposes Alterna- 
tive to Proposed Embargo—J...F.. McKenzie to Be 
Superintendent at Don Valley .Mills—Major J. R. Cos- 
grove Appointed Lumber Commissioner in the East— 
Central Paper Co. Takes Out Extra Provincial License 
to Manufacture and Deal in Pulp and Paper in Ontario. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, November 26, 1923—Business in the paper 
line continues about the same. Some fair sized orders have been 
received for a variety of lines which will tend to round out the 
month’s turnover. Certain dealers are beginning to see beyond 
the inventory period and are making inquiries but are not placing 
any heavy business in advance. There are rumors in the air 
regarding paper mergers and. one is the: revived report of the 
amalgamation of the Spanish River: interests with those of. the 
Abitibi, which caused thé -comm6n‘ and preferred stock of the 
former company to move <upward several points: during the past 
few days. Other paper securities have also gone upwards. This 
is taken as a good indication that the future of the industry is 
bright. 

The pulp market is a little easier and prices are slightly weaker. 
A leading distributor said this week that trade for 1923 had not 
been so unfavorable as was rumored and, during the first ten 
months of the year, he had found, on an examination of his books, 
that sales were ahead of the corresponding period in 1922 in each 
of eight months. He believed that the volume of orders in 1923 
would, when the year was closed and inventories taken, show a 
substantial gain over the previous twelve months, 


Give American Mills a Chance 


At the recent hearing of the Royal Commission on Pulpwood in 
Toronto, A. H. Howard, pulpwood buyer and operator of South 
River, Ont., proposed an alternative to the imposition of an em- 
bargo on the exportation of pulpwood. He suggested that the 
American mills should be given two or three years’ notice if the 
Dominion government decided in favor of an embargo. The delay, 
he added, would afford United States companies an opportunity 
to establish plants on this side of the border. The starting of 
these would do much to alleviate the difficulties which, he feared, 
would confront the settlers if an embargo was made effective im- 
mediately. 


More Tenders Received for Pulpwood 


The Ontario government has been selling several concessions 
of late on which the burnt timber and pulpwood is to be cut in 
order that it may be salvaged. Several bids are being received 
for eighty-one square miles for the right to harvest timber which 
has been damaged by fire in the townships of Buchan and Clous- 
ton, district of Algoma. This is primarily a pulpwood proposition. 
One unusual feature of the tenders is on a basis of the damaged 
pulpwood being exported, although on Crown lands, and also for 
the burnt pulpwood of the different classes not to be exported. 


Mr. McKenzie Succeeds Mr. Gain 


C. Nelson Gain, who for the past eight years has been general 
superintendent of the Don Valley Paper Company, Toronto, will 
in a few days enter upon his new position as general manager 
of the Garden City Paper Mills and the Canadian Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, of St. Catharines and Merritton. His successor 
at the Don Valley mill is J. F. McKenzie, who for the past seven 
years has been assistant superintendent of the plant and is well 


known in the trade. 
rines, 


Mr. Gain will shortly remove to St. Catha- 


Takes Out Provincial License 


The Central Paper Company, of Muskegon, Mich., was re- 
cently -granted an extra provincial license to manufacture and 
deal in pulp and paper in the province of Ontario and to expen! 
in such operations any sum up to one million dollars. Arthur 
C. Boyle, of Fort William, Ont., is the representative of the com- 
pany’s interests in Ontario. H. E. Jones, secretary of the com 
pany, .states that at present it has no definite plans in regard to 
its timber limits which was recently acquired. 


New Lumber Commissioner for East 

A. E. Roberts, who for the past two years has been British Co- 
lumbia Lumber Commissioner in the East, with headquarters in 
Toronto, has resigned and taken a position as eastern representa- 
tive of the Edgecumbe-Newham Company, of Vancouver. Major 
J. R. Cosgrove, of Trail, B. C., who has had experience in the 
logging and lumber line, has been appointed successor to Mr 
Roberts and will shortly enter upon his new duties in Toronto. 


Paper Display at Winter Fair 
At the Royal Winter Fair in Toronto a creditable display was 
made by the Canadian Vegetable Parchment Company, of Mer- 
ritton and St. Catharines. The “Purity” brand was featured and 
its uses for wrapping cheese, butter, bacon and other commodities 
demonstrated. A large bale of vegetable parchment paper was 
on exhibit and visitors were invited to guess the weight. Much 
interest was taken in the contest and several prizes were awarded 
the winner. 
Will Conserve Northern Pulpwood 
Dr. Cody, former Minister of Education for Ontario, who took 
a trip with Premier Ferguson to Hudson’s Bay some time ago, 
in a recent address on the riches of Northern Ontario, stated that 
there were vast, but not limitless,-resources of timber and pulp- 
wood in that part of the province. The aim of the government 
would be ‘to exercise the greatest care to protect this timber from 
the ravages of fire and so to conserve the forests that a steady 
harvest of trees would be reaped from year to year. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


Ed Beck of Montreal, manager of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, was in Toronto last week calling upon the 
trade. 

L. L. Brown, of Victoria, B. C., chief lumber commissioner for 
that province, was in the east this week on his way to England 
where he will supervise the exhibit of forest products from the 
western province, at the British Empire Exhibition to be held 
in London, from April to October. 

At a recent meeting of the Ontario Boards of Trade held in 
Hamilton, a resolution was adopted asking the Ontario govern- 
ment to enact legislation prohibiting the export of hard wood logs 
from the Crown lands of the province, and requesting their manu- 
facture into a finished product within the borders of the province. 

The many friends of H. F. E. Kent, of Toronto, President of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, will sympathize with 
him in the death of his mother which took place i Toronto during 
the past week. 

A provincial charter has been granted to the Glengarry Pulp 
and Paper Company, of Cornwall, with an authorized capital of 
$250,000. The company has lately been making several improve- 
ments to its plant. 

The Independent Press, Toronto, has beén granted a charter 
with a capital stock of forty thousand dollars to engage in the 
paper business, publishing and other lines. 

Charles Dingman, one of the best known publishers and editors 
in Ontario, died suddenly at Stratford during the past week, aged 
fifty six years. 
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Famous Product Series No. 1. 


Valley Iron Works Co. Equipment 
is Used in Making— 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Roofing. 


K Manville roofing papers hold an enviable place in the 
industry. They are famous for their quality and this quality 
is maintained by the policy of Johns-Manville, Inc., to use the 
finest materials and the best methods of manufacturing. 
Included in their equipment are three large cylinder roofing 
paper machines, Niagara Beaters, Holland Beaters, Stuff 
Chests, Stuff Pumps, and other special machinery, all built in 
the plant of the Valley Iron Works Company. 


NOWN all over the world for its excellence Johns- 


Valley Iron Works Company 
Builders of Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 
Plant: New York Office: 
Appleton, Wis. 350 Madison Ave. 
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Jouns 


ig Bite 


Asbestos 


and it’s allied products 


INSULTATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


The 
Valley Paper Machine 


Installed in the plants of Johns-Manville, 
Inc., Valley Paper Machines are proving 
their worth. They are exceptionally well 
built, are of very heavy construction and 
are equipped with many advantages and 
new devices. They are driven by direct 
variable speed transmission, something 
unique in paper making. : 

We will be glad to give full information 
regarding Valley Paper Machines. An 
attractive booklet is yours on request. 
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COST ASSOCIATION MEETS IN PHILADELPHIA 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 27, 1923:—The Cost Association 
of the Paper Industry met here this week for its tenth semi-an- 
nual convention. This was its first meeting in Philadelphia and 
the session is regarded as one of the most notable in the Associa- 
tion’s career. Its success is not due to the large attendance for, 
although about sixty members were present that number has fre- 
quently been exceeded. The true importance of the meeting, how- 
ever, existed in the value of the papers presented. 

The . attendance,- however, was entirely representative of the 
Association, members coming from as far West as Wisconsin in 
the person of President C. A. Jasperson, and as far East as Maine 
in the person of J. E. Hyde of the S. D. Warren Company. All 
were pleased that Philadelphia had been selected at the last meet- 
ing in Cleveland and that the influence of »Philadelphians like 
Douglass W. Bond of the Dil and Collins company, President 
Grellett Collins, and J. E. Fitzgerald office-manager of the Scott 
Paper Company, who boosted this city, had been exerted. 


President Jasperson Opens Meeting 

The accountants spent three days in the City of Brotherly 
Love. Their convention opened Thursday morning in the brand 
new Hotel Sylvania, the ‘opening address being by President Jas- 
person, “The Cost Association and its Work.” Most interesting 
charts were shown by Prof. Edward P. Moxey, Jr., of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Industry of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania who spoke on “The Relations of the Cost Record to the 
Commercial Books.” 

At the afternoon session the addresses were by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Alexander Wall of the Robert Morris Associates, a national 
association of credit financial man, whose theme was “The Value 
of a Typical Statement.” The other paper was read by James O. 
McKinsey of Frazer and Torpet, Chicago on “Why Paper and 
Pulp Mills Should Keep Budgets.” 

In the evening the Association banquet was spread, entertain- 
ment being interspersed between the courses by professional talent. 
President Jasperson presided, the speakers including President 
Henry W. Stokes of the American Paper and Pulp Association ; 
Col. B. A. Franklin of the Strathmore Paper Company on “The 
Paper Industry and its Cost Problems from an Executive's View- 
point”; Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and Joseph T. Lange of New York 
on “How to sell Yourself Successfully.” 

Friday morning was given over to business—the election of 
officers and the presentation of the report of secretary-treasurer 
Thomas J. Burke. The new officials are as follows: 


The New Officers 

President—James A. Reilly of the American Writing Paper 
Company. 7 

First First Vice-President—C. A. Jasperson of the Nakoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company. 

Second Vice-President—E. J. Fitzgerald of the Scott Paper 
Company. 

Third Vice-President—W. S. Bromley of the Hammermill Paper 
Company. 

Fourth Vice-President—J. E. Hyde of The S. D. Warren Com- 
pany. 

Executive Committee—James A. Reilly, C. A. Jasperson, Col. 

B. A. Franklin, Seth L. Bush, W. G. Bromley and Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker and Thomas J. Burke ex-officio members. 

J. Austin Smith of J. Austin Smith and Company spoke on 
“The Special Relief Sections of the Federal Tax Acts” and for- 
mer president J. Linton Engle of the United Typothete of Phila- 
delphia on “United Typothete vs. Federal Trade Commission.” 

In the afternoon, the speakers were G. W. MacNaughton, secre- 


tary-treasurer of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Pape: 
Industry on “Steam Power Costs”; C. H. Scovell of Scovel! 
Wellington & Co. on “The Logical Structure of a Cost System” 
and S. F. Fannon on “The Seventy-five Cent Dollar in Business.” 

On Saturday, through the courtesy of President Grellett Collins 
of Dill and Collins, the members visited the plant of that concern. 


Established Factory Branches 


Mitwavuker, Wis., November 27, 1923.—Chain Belt Company, 
manufacturers of Rex chain, transmission machinery and conveying 
equipment, formerly represented on the Pacific Coast by Meese & 
Gottfried Company, San Francisco, has established direct factory 
branches and warehouses in Portland and Seattle. Arrangements 
have also been made with the Washington Machinery Depot, Ta- 
coma, Wash., to carry a large stock of Rex chain and transmission 
machinery. Other stocks will be placed in important centers 
throughout the Pacific Northwest for the prompt handling of local 
requirements. 

The Northwest territory, with headquarters at Portland, will be 
in charge of Allen C. Sullivan, M.E., a graduate of the University 
of -Washington. Mr. Sullivan was formerly connected with the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, and more recently with 
Smith & Watson Iron Works, of Portland, as*chief engineer. Just 
previous to his association with the Chain Belt Company,-he was 
engaged in special sawmill work as consulting engineer. 

Don B. Catton, formerly with Meese & Gottfried Company and 
later engaged in the machinery supply business on his own account 
will be the special sales representative for the Portland office. The 
Seattle and British Columbia territory will be handled by William 
F. Nichols out of the Seattle office. Mr. Nichols for the past 11 
years has been connected with the Meese & Gottfried Company and 
is considered one.of the best posted chain men in -the Pacitic 
Northwest. 

The Portland office of the Chain Belt Company is located at 
67-69 First street, Portland, Ore., and the Seattle office at 1040 


Sixth avenue South, Seattle, Wash. Large stocks are maintained 
at both places. 


Extend Manufacturing Line 
Cartuace, N. Y., 


November 26, 1923.—The Carthage Machin« 
Company, who have been manufacturing pulp and paper mill ma- 
chinery for a number of years, have recently arranged for the manu- 
facture of all lines of bag making machinery, including: 

A new No. 4 Sack-Machine which is designed especially for 
making cement bags, from the heaviest of rope or kraft paper, 
with a new type rotary cut-off knife, that will cut this heavy paper 
with very little resistance. 

All sizes of “Tubers” and a special tuber for heavy duty work. 
All sizes of rotary bottomers for small and large work. 

A fast rotary flat and square bag machine. 

A self-opening automatic machine. 

Side seam envelope machine. 

Attachments for making double tea and coffee bags. 

Millinery bag machine. 

Banana bag machine. 

Automatic feeder to feed tubes or bags to printing press or bot- 
tomers. 

These machines will be manufactured under patents and patent 
applications developed by A. C. Coty, who has had a broad experi- 
ence in the bag industry. Mr. Coty will be associated with the 
above concern in the manufacture of this line of equipment, hav- 
ing severed his connections with the Watertown Bag Machine Com- 
pany. 
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Beloit Removable & Adjustable Fourdrinier 


A Contribution to the Science of Paper Making 


A most revolutionary innovation in the 
science of modern paper-making is the ad- 
vent of the BELOIT REMOVABLE AND 
ADJUSTABLE FOURDRINIER. 


It does away with heavy lifting when 
changing wires as the entire Fourdinier part 
is quickly and easily rolled out and wire 
changes made in an hour or less, from paper 


to paper, instead of taking three to four 
hours as heretofore. With this new method 
it is impossible to damage Rolls or Bearings. 


Shake parts are detached simply by throw- 
ing over a lever. Suction boxes are detached 
by a quick-release lever. The mechanism 
and operation is so easy and simple, you 
will wonder why it was not thought of be- 
fore. 


Paper makers desiring the latest labor- and time-saving machinery 
will be well repaid by calling in our service engineers to discuss any 
problems dealing with any kind of equipment required in mill 


operation. 


Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Crade-Marks Departnent 


Conpuctep By Nationat Trape-Marx Co., Wasuineton, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field di: 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been e publication ro 
are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bldg., yay 8 
ton, D. C., trade mark specialists. As an additional service feature to its 

ers, Parer Trape Journal gladly offers to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


Savincs—No. 184,787. Franc-Graham Paper Company, Inc., 
New York City. For bond paper. 

Movet—No. 186,102. The Calvert Lithographing Company, De- 
troit, Mich. For bond paper for printing purposes. 

M. S. P. Company—No. 186,031. Special Paper Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. For prepared tracing paper. 

SuprEME—No. 186,030. Special Paper Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. For prepared tracing paper. 

Qua.ity—No. 184,359. Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 
For toilet paper. 


Lockout Begins in Norway 

A cable from Norway to the News Print Service Bureau on 
Saturday said that the lockout of 16,000 men, by pulp and paper 
manufacturers in Norway, which was to have taken effect Novem- 
ber 15, but postponed pending further negotiation, has commenced. 
This means that no pulp and paper mills will be operating in 
Norway until a settlement is reached. 

The manufacturers have taken this step in order to force a 
settlement of the strike in the sawmills. This strike involving 
some 4,000 men, has lasted several months and all efforts on the 
part of the government arbitrator have been unsuccessful. 

ln Norway, although a wage tariff has been made for the whole 
industry, it is left to the local unions to negotiate with mill owners 
such questions as are influenced by purely local conditions. 

The strike was called in the sawmills because the mill owners 
in certain localities tried to force terms upon the workers which in 
the opinion of their local unions amounted to a reduction of wages. 


Paper Exchange Closes 
Owing to lack of support in the trade the Paper Industries Ex- 
change, of Chicago and New York, will definitely close on the 


first day of December. Trading on the floor of the New York 
branch in the Pershing Square Building ceased last Monday, but 
the Chicago office will be maintained without trading and used 
for the collection of statistics for a new association of box board 
manufacturers which is to be formed. 

The decision to stop trading was reached at a meeting of the 
board of directors held in New York Hotel last Wednesday. The 
new trade association which will be an outgrowth of the old ex- 
change will have no contact with the felt, wire and waste paper 
group except through committees that may be appointed by the re- 
spective organizations of these industries as the occasion may arise. 


American Co. Gets D. H. Newell 
Hotyoxe, Mass., November 27, 1923—D. H. Newell, formerly 
in charge of the Philadelphia office of the American Writing Paper 
Company, has been appointed by President S. L. Willson to have 
charge of the papetrie division of the American Writing Paper 
Company. 


Acquire Stationery Business 
_ Prrtsrietp, Mass., November 27, 1923—The Eaton Crane and 
Pike Company has acquired the stationery business of Z. & W. M. 
Crane and will take it over January 1. For the past two years this 
business has been conducted in the plant on Flansburg avenue in 


Dalton. 


Jacob Kindleberger Honored 


KaLaMazoo, Mich, November 24, 1923.—“Jake’s Night,” an 
event unparalelled in the annals of industrial Kalamazoo, was ccle- 
brated at Parchment Friday. On this occasion Jacob Kindleberver, 
president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, and 
Mrs. Kindleberger were guests of honor at a dinner served at the 
Community House by the employees of the company. 

For days the whole organization had been at the boiling point of 
expectancy and when the whistle blew for five P. M., the suppressed 
emotion cut loose. Beautiful red fire flares brilliantly illuminated 
the highway and the grounds about the mill, while headed by the 
Parchment band of 30 pieces, the marchers, nearly 600 strong and 
including every worker in the plant, with the exception of those 
forced to remain on the 3 to 11 tour, turned out. 

The parade gave opportunity to prove what attractive things can 
be made of paper, for the costumes and head dresses, all of that 
material, were unusually beautiful and picturesque. K. V. P. colors, 
blue and gold, prevailed, though a scattering ‘of other tints and 
hues was_in evidence. The plant slogan “All for one, one for all,” 
was everywhere in evidence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kindleberger were placed in an automobile trimmed 
in pure white and drawn by a team of young women and the cor- 
tege made its way to the banquet hall. Nearly 600 sat down to the 
tables, while the white collar members of the organization, office 
help and heads of departments, served a splendid supper. 

Frank Richardson, foreman of the bond department, acted as 
master of ceremonies. Briefly reviewing the foundation and growth 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company he added: “A 
man must have a big heart to bring men to him and keep them with 
him. Your employees are here 100 per cent to pay tribute, not only 
to your success, but to the ideals you stand for.” 

Then followed expressions from the various departments given by 
the following workers: Parchment, Stanley Haas; wax produc- 
tion, Joe Cane; wax finish, Homer De Young; Sorting room, Vic- 
toria Laco with Polish songs in Polish costume; machine room, S. 
Van Fpps; bond room, John Drenth; power, L. Snooks; transpor- 
tation, Marinus Musselman; new mill, George Miller and office, 
Merton Ward. 

Mr. Kindleberger was most responsive and, when called on, ex- 
pressed his joy and happiness: “What I have seen and felt tonight 
is worth more to me than barrels of gold.” 

Interspersed with the numerous talks was an interesting musical 
program, including music by the Parchment band and orchestra; 
vocal selections by Miss Blanch White and Miss DeWindt and 
Phineas Wheat, instrumental solos by Perry Surine and George 
Wolf and community singing. The songs were very original and 
included “Good Night, Jake,” sung to the tune “Tomorrow”; 
“Loyalty Is Our Song to You,” to the tune “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” and “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here to Celebrate for 
7, 

W. L. Brownell, at the conclusion of his remarks presented Mr. 
Kindleberger with the poem: “The Man Who Has Won” suitably 


framed, a gift from the employees. 


Riordon Protective Measures Adopted 


The extension of time given to the Riordon Company by its 
creditors some time ago expired November 19, and as a friendly 
protective measure to anticipate possible legal complications Gor- 
don W. Scott, of P. S. Ross and Sons, has been appointed pro- 
visional liquidator. 

The plan of re-organization as presented some time ago has not 
been abandoned and negotiations in that connection are still being 
carried on. ° 

The operations of the Riordon properties, including Kipawa and 
Hawkesbury mills, will be continued by the Riordon Pulp Corpor- 
ation, as has been the case for some months past. 
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Established 1886 


Knowledge 


EACH generation inherits the cumula- 
tive knowledge of the ages. 


Nowadays, a man may acquire at his 
letsure information which took twenty 
centuries to discover. 


Incidentally, our organization has been 
thirty-seven years in reaching its present 
state of perfection, yet any manufacturer 
can secure its service at a minute’s notice 
for the same price or lower than less effi- 
cient organizations would charge. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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GOVERNMENT PAPER BIDS AND AWARDS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuinecton, D. C., November 28, 1923.—Reese & Reese have 
been awarded the contract by the Government Printing Office for 
furnishing 500,000 pounds of white news print paper in 48 inch 
rolls at $.04275 per pound. The Allied Paper Mills will furnish 
15,000 pounds (300 reams) of 25 x 38—50, white antique printing 
paper at $.0675 per pound. The Whitaker Paper Company will 
furnish 9,600 pounds (200 reams) of 20 x 25—48, green, brown and 
tea smooth cover paper at $.0919 per pound and the R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company will furnish 16,800 pounds (350 reams) of various 
colors same size rough cover paper at $.1024 and $.113 per pound. 
Bids for these items were opened on November 12. 


The American Writing Paper Company will furnish 10,000 pounds 
(200 reams) of 20%4 x 29—50, white laid antique printing paper at 
$.1199 per pound, bids for which were opened on November 14. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 100,000 pounds (116,- 
000 sheets) of various sizes chip board at $43.15 per ton, bids for 
which were received on ‘November 16. 


The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
on 100,000 pounds of chip board, or straw board, in various sizes: 
Whitaker Paper Company $43.15 per ton; United Paperboard $49.50; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company $44.95; Barton, Duer & -Koch 
$47.93; Dobler and Mudge $49.98; Reese and Reese $44.49; The 
La Boiteaux Company $45.90; Philip Rudolph and Sons, Inc. 
$44.10; Knickerbocker Supply Company $57.80; LaFayette Box 
Board $47.50 and $52.50; The Republic Paperboard Company 
$50.00; Broderick Paper Company $44.65; Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany, $62.00; T. A. Cantwell & Co. $49.60. 


Printing Office Bids 


The Printing Office also received bids for 45,000 pounds white 
machine finish printing paper, No. 1, basis, 25 x 30—35, in 18 inch 
rolls of 300 pounds each: Allied Paper Mills $.0729 per pound; 
Bryant Paper Company $.0705; International Paper Company 
$.06865; Old Dominion Paper Company $.06454; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $.0658; Whitaker $.0676; Dobler and Mudge 
$.0625 f.0.b. Mills, Plainwell, Michigan and $.0674 f.o.b. Washing- 
ton; Maurice O’Meara $.0735; Kalamazoo Paper Company $.0675; 
Champion Coated Paper Company $.0654; Reese and Reese $.06665; 
Champion Fibre Company, $.0644; Perkins-Goodwin Company 
$.0635 T. A. Cantwell $.074; Broderick Paper Company $.0695. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on November 
30, for 1,250 pounds of No. 13, pink sulphite writing paper, in 21 
inch rolls. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids; on 82,200 
pounds sulphite writing paper, 75,000 pounds white No. 16, 
21% x 32%—30, 7,200 pounds blue, No. 20, 21 x 32—36; R. A. 
Cauthorne Paper Company $.0723 and $.0748; R. P. Andrews $.0679 
and $.0788; Maurice O’Meara $.09 and $.10; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany $.0861 and $.0964 and $.08115 and $.08887; Reese and Reese 
$0833 and $.0933; Samuel S. Alcorn $.078 and $.078; American 
Writing Paper Company $.08 and $.0825; Broderick Paper Com- 
pany $.0845 and $.0945; Old Dominion Paper Company $.0838 and 
$.08889, $.08289 and $.08879, $.07599 and $.08599; Virginia Paper 
Company $.0866 and $.0969; The Baxter Paper Company $.085 and 
$0915; The Champion Fibre Company $.0748 and $.0808. 

Also on 1,000 pounds of tablet stripping machine paper, basis 
24 x 3%—40, in rolls 24 inches wide: Whitaker Paper Company 
$.0635 per pound; R. P. Andrews $.081; American Writing Paper 
Company $.0825; Mathers-Lamm $.0695; R. A. Cauthorne $.0643 
and Reese and, Reese $.0732. 

On 60,000 pounds of binder’s board, No. 2 quality, 25 x 30 the 
following bids were received: Dobler and Mudge $77.00 per ton; 
Mathers-Lamm $89.85; Kerr. Paper Mill Company $85.00; R. P. 


Andrews Paper Company $86.30; C. B. Hewitt and Brothers $87.50; 
Philip Rudolph and Sons $75.60; The Pratt Paper Company $88.00 
and $98.00; Reese and Reese $83.63; The Republic Paperboard Com- 
pany $80.00; Whitaker Paper Company $77.00 and $77.90. 

‘On 86,000 pounds white S. & S. C. printing paper, flat, in cases, 
38 x 48—86: Allied Paper Mills $.07245 per pound and $.07; 
Maurice O’Meara $.071 and American Writing Paper Company 
$.083 and $.0805; Champion Coated Paper Company $.0684 and 
$.0659; Dobler and Mudge $.07225 and $.06975; Kalamazoo Paper 
Company $.075 and $.0725; Old Dominion Paper Company $.07419; 


Bryant Paper Company $.0769 and $.0744; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company $.0688. 


To Receive Bids December 3 


The Government Printing Office will receive bids on December 3 
for 4,200 pounds of 22% x 28'%4—140 of manila tag board. 

The Printing Office received the following bids for 80,400 pounds 
of 38 x 48—134, halftone printing paper: Dill and Collins Com- 
pany, $0797 per pound; Bryant Paper Company, $.075; Allied 
Paper Mills, $.0695; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.06599; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $.07095; Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, $0724; Kalamazoo Paper Company, $.075; Perkins-Goodwin 
Company, $.072; The Broderick Paper Company, $.071, and $.081; 
Maurice O’Meara Company, $.071; Whiting Patterson Company, 
$.0825; American Writing Paper Company, $.0846; The Canfield 
Paper Company, $.0673; Reese & Reese, $.07085, $.06985, $.06835, 
$.07945, and $.07695. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, has an- 
nounced awards for toilet paper, bids for which were opened on No- 
vember 13. 

The award fot furnishing 237,000 rolls was divided as follows: 
Republic Bag and Paper Company (part) $12,262.50; and Frank 
L. Scott (part), $7,031.50. 

The award for furnishing 135,000 rolls of same to the Pacific 
Coast navy yards was also divided as follows: Fillmore and Sladen, 
(part), $3,895.60; and Republic Bag and Paper Company (part), 
$412.80. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 12,000 pounds of 22%4 x 28'4—200, manila cardboard: Osburn 
Paper Company, $.069 per pound; Reese and Reese, $.0559 and 
$.0584 ; Dobler and Mudge, $.0625; Whitaker Paper Company, $.065, 
$.0775, $.085, and $.12; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.0615; 
Carter, Rice Corporation, $.0665; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
$.06, and $.0675; R. A. Cauthorne Paper Company, $.06375; Samuel 
S. Alcorn, $06; Virginia Paper Company, $.0643; and Wilkinson 
Brothers and Company, $.06545, $.06995, $.06495, and $.06345. 

The following bids were also received for 13,800 pounds of buff, 
lemon, and orange cardboard, 22 x 28—196: Osburn Paper Company 
at $37.00 per thousand sheets; Champion Coated Paper Company, 
$36.35; The La Boiteaux Company, $40.17; Barton, Duer and Koch, 
Paper Company, $37.70; Dobler and Mudge, $39.00; Whitaker Paper 
Company, $50.65; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $37.40; Carter, 
Rice & Co., $38.75; and Virginia Paper Company, $30.32. 


Dependable Club Meets 


KataMazoo, Mich., November 26, 1923—The Dependable Club 
of the Allied Paper Mills held its initial meeting of the winter sea- 
son Thursday evening at the New Burdick Hotel. Interesting talks 
were given by Frank C. Hayward, of the University of Michigan 
and A. B. Connable. Mr. Hayward talked on co-operation, while 
Mr. Connable reviewed the happenings of his recent European trip. 
Forty gathered to enjoy the dinner and program. 
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OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER WITH REPULPER 


A Handicap 
is alright in golf 


but why submit to it 
in paper manufacture ? 


—Why grant a handicap to com ‘esi 2. In 


thickening pulp before 
tition? 


bleaching. 


3. For a decker save-all to remove 
fibre and filler from the white 
water. 


For handling lime mud in causti- 
cizing. 


—Why waste labor, power, raw 
material and floor space by holding 
to methods that the best practice has 
superseded? 4. 


You can cut down production costs 


in four ways by installing Oliver 
Continuous Filters: 


1. In washing wood pulp direct 
from the digestors. 


Yours for the asking—laboratory 
and working data gathered by our 
own engineers and from the work- 
day experiences of 20 Oliver 
equipped paper mills. 


Oliver Continvous Fi hee r Co. 


1 Francisco 
503 Market 


St. 33'W. 420d St 


11-13 tue Row, W. C. 
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Railroad Through Maine Forests 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Presque Iste, Me., November 28, 1923.—Negotiations between 
Arthur R. Gould, president of the Aroostook Valley railroad, and 
officials of the Canadian government railway have reached a point 
which makes the proposed electric line across northern Maine seem 
to be a practical certainty. The road, if carried through, will run 
through two million acres of virgin forest, which would yield a 
total spruce stumpage for pulpwood of two billion feet, in addition 
to vast quantities of hardwood. 

‘The project proposed means the building of a railroad from 
Washburn to a point on the Quebec border above Ludwig pond, 
while the Canadian railroad would construct a branch from LaFon- 
taine to this point. The American line will be about 100 miles in 
length and the Canadian about 20. 

It is estimated that about 200,000 cords of pulpwood would be 
shipped annually over this line, which would not mean depletion 
of the forests along the right of way, but merely cutting the wood 
now going to waste. 

Mr. Gould states that one company now operating in the region 
to be traversed by the new railroad takes out about 30,000 cords of 
pulpwood annually. In carrying on this operation, the company is 
obliged to send in 1,200 tons of supplies including beef, grain, hay 
and other foodstuffs, which is all carried by team at a cost of $45 
a ton. 

With the railroad in operation, the toting charges would be cut 
to $5.00 a ton, making a saving of $48,000 a year. At present, 
wood cut in the winter is not available until spring. With the rail- 
road working, the average time for the transportation of logs from 
stump to mill will be about two weeks the year round. The pro- 
posed road will be electrically operated, like the Aroostook Valley 
road, the only electric railroad in Maine carrying freight and pas- 
sengers in trains hauled by electric locomotives. This was pro- 
moted and carried through to successful operation by Mr. Gould. 


Busy Year for Forest Engineer 


James ‘W. Sewall, the Forest Engineer, of Old Town, Me., and 
Washington, D. C., reports that the usual seasonal quiet in his 
business of cruising valuing. and mapping timberlands has failed 
this year to materialize. 

Both in number of different jobs and in size of areas covered, the 
year 1923 has been the largest the Sewall organization has yet en- 


countered, and no lull is in sight. From this it may be deduced 
that there is considerable activity in timberland circles, and also 
that owners and operators are coming more and more to want exact 
information on their timber and resources than formerly. 


Holyoke Mill Fairly Busy 


Hotyoxe, Mass., November 27, 1923.—Inquiry at the various 
paper mills in the city developed the fact that business is better 
than was supposed. No mills except some of the divisions of the 
American Writing Paper Company are idle, and they are operated 
on their usual plan of running while they have orders and when 
orders fail shutting down until they have enough to start. Thie 
mills of the company making book and coarser papers are better 
supplied with orders just at present than the fine mills, the reverse 
of which was.true a few months ago. 

The Crocker-McElwain Company is operating its mill five days 
a week at present. The Chemical Paper Company is running three 
of its five machines regularly and the other two machines inter- 
mittently. The executive offices of the two concerns are now lo- 
cated in the building formerly owned by the United States Envelope 
Company. 

The Whiting Paper Company, Parsons Paper Company, Franklin 
Paper Company and Valley Paper Company are operating regu- 
larly but not all the time at their full capacity. The same is true 
of the Carew Manufacturing Company and Hampshire Paper Com- 
pany across the river. All in all, the paper mills are better off 
than the textiles locally. 


Cleveland Paper Co. in New Home 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, November 28, 1923.—The Cleveland Paper 
Manufacturing Company's new plant at the corner of Superior 
avenue and East 17th street has finally been completed and, ac- 
cording to James D. Sackett, secretary and treasurer, the organiza- 
tion took possession of their new quarters just in time to enjoy a 
decided pick-up in the paper business. 

This firm, until 1917, was extensively engaged in the manufac- 
turing of paper, but the factory was destroyed by fire and was 
never rebuilt. For twenty-five years it occupied quarters in the 
Ajax Building on St. Clair avenue, but the demands of the busi- 
ness outgrew the available space in the building and this necessi- 
tated removal to a new location. The new warehouse and office 
contain over 65,000 square feet of floor space and the building, of 
special construction, has a carrying capacity of 1,200 pounds to the 
square foot. The building is equipped with the most up-to-date 
fixtures and labor-saving devices obtainable. 

The firm handles high grade fine papers, not dealing so exten- 
sively in the coarser grades, and serves a majority of the city's 
printers and advertisers. The present officers of the company are 
F. W. Treadway, president; H. W. ‘Newcomer, vice president; J. 
D. Sackett, secretary and treasurer; C. A. Alpers and J. W. Walsh, 
directors. 


New Home or CLeveranp Paper MANurFACtTuRING Co. 
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g to the success 
paper machine in- 
feaeerenation, Westinghouse is 
He fashishing sectional drive 
‘ ; Dnsisting of motor gen- 
mrerator, eight motors, gear 
’ units and control equip- 
ment. 
. In the complete elec- 
of 100 trification of this mill, 
ssible aoe is 
supplying the re- 
a over 65 tons- maining electrical 
equipment:- 


—3,000 kw. Turbine 
Generator 

—100 kw. Turbine- 
Driven Generator 

—Condenser 

—Switchboards 

—75 induction and 
synchronous mo- 
tors ranging in size 
from 5 to 600 hp. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsyivania 


Westinghouse 
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CLOSING THE PAPER EXCHANGE 


The Paper Industries Exchange, which started out so bravely 
last summer, has gone on the rocks. The first trading floor was 
opened in Chicago last August. A branch was started in October 
in New York. With their direct wire connection they served the 
industry in many ways and George Gair, who was one of the most 
enthusiastic backers of the idea believes that the idea was demon- 
strated successfully even though the initial experiment has failed. 

In the main the idea of the exchange was a good one and had 
it worked out as was hoped it might have been of great benefit 
to the paper trade. Mr. Gair and others of the same high calibre 
gave freely of their time and money to make the thing go, but the 
task was too great for men even of their established business 
ability. 

It was not a case of the project being unable to meet expenses. 
Mr. Gair said on Tuesday that he, together with several of the other 
backers, would have been willing to defray the expenses of the 
exchange to see it work. They felt that it was an important for- 
ward step and that it should be pushed at all costs. 

The heartbreaking thing about the proposition was that the in- 
dustry was cold to it. In order to put the exchange over in a big 
way and have it really useful-it was necessary. to have at least 
eighty per cent of the paper industry in it. As it was they got a 
bare majority into it if they succeeded in getting that. 

Just what did the exchange have to offer? What were the 
lessons the trade should have learned from it? Now that it is a 
thing of the past criticism is beside the point. Although the Paprr 
Trade JourNAL doubted the feasibility of the scheme at this time 
and said so editorially there is no doubt that its founders did have 
some excellent ideas in mind when they started it. 

The one great thing which Mr. Gair and his associates hoped to 
do was to bring trading out in the open where all could see ex- 
actly what was going on. 
industry needs. 


This is something which the paper 
One of the things which tends to unstabilize the 
market, and is doing so now, is the lack of trust and confidence in 
the various members of the industry. The backers of the exchange 
hoped to eliminate this and might have done it. 

The other great advantage which the exchange hoped to bring 
was that of a nation-wide standardization of paper and allied 
products. Of course it is perfectly ridiculous that this standardi- 
zation has not taken place long ago. There is no reason why a 
product should be one thing in San Francisco and another in New 
York or Scandinavia for that matter. The paper industry is far 
behind the steel and other big industries in that respect. If Mr. 
Gair had worked out his exchange plan he hoped within a year to 


have specifications standardized to the finest possible point. Let us 
hope that the seeds of the movement will take root and not die 


out with the disappearance of the. exchange. 
The backers of the exchange say that the project is not definitely 
dead, but that it was simply started too soon. It was unfortunate 


that its inception was followed immediately by a period of poor 
business which tended to discourage people from joining it. 

The board men, who were chiefly interested in the exchange, 
will start a new trade association to carry on some of the ideas of 
the exchange. Certainly they should be wished all luck with it and 
the industry should be glad that it has men who are bold enough 
and altruistic enough to make sacrifices for the common good. As 
long as men like Mr. Gair are working and thinking for the trade 
it is sure to progress. 


UNCLAIMED BANK DEPOSITS 


An attack was recently made on the California law which holds 
that unclaimed bank deposits, after a period of twenty years, be- 
come the property of the state. 
hy the Supreme Court. 

The money lying unclaimed in the banks of the country year after 
year reaches a fabulous amount. There is hardly a bank which 
does not have its list of unclaimed deposits. They are found not 
only in the big banks of the large cities but in the small banks 
scattered in the hamlets and small towns from Maine to California. 

If the author who is hard put to invent plots for his stories 
could only know the tale back of each of these unclaimed deposits 
he would never need to seek again for plots. Practically every one 
of them would be found to have a fascinating history. The ex- 
planation why the money has remained for years unclaimed would 
contain elements of mystery and tragedy. It would throw light on 
strange disappearances which have never been explained and would 
solve crimes which the detectives have failed to find solutions for. 

We fancy that now and then someone comes forward to claim 
bank deposits which have remained unclaimed for years and that 
bank men, if they were so inclined, could enrich literature if they 
felt disposed to talk about some of their experiences along this line. 


The law was sustained this week 


PAPER INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 


In another part of this issue will be found an announcement of 
some of the plans for the second annual Paper Industries Exposi- 
tion to be held in a few weeks. 

The first annual show was a brilliant success viewed from every 
standpoint and the indications are that the 1924 exposition will 
eclipse it. 

An annual event of this kind should receive the heartiest sup- 
port from the people engaged in the industry for it is a trade 
stimulus, a commercial spur and an educational undertaking. 

Such an undertaking can only achieve real success if it has the 
united backing of the men in the industry. The paper industry 
is a great industry and that fact should be brought home to those 
who do not realize it except in a vague way. There is no better 
way of bringing its greatness before the general public than by a 
show of this kind. What it accomplishes is not entirely told by 
the figures of attendance for there is a great value in the printed 
publicity which is received. : 

Let us put our shoulders to the wheel and help make the show 
one of which the industry may be proud: The advantages to be 
gained by doing so are many. The success of the undertaking rests 
on’you as’ well as on those actually in charge. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Recent letters from German to American paper men have stamps 
valued at four billion marks. 
* * * 
Warren B. Bullock, of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, was in Philadelphia last Tuesday. 
eos 
Colonel C. H, L. Jones, of the Spanish River Mills in Ontario, 
was a visitor in town during the week. 
” * * 
R. V. Reynolds, forest examiner for the United States Forest 
Service, is spending several days in the city. 
* * * 





D. A. Crocker, of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, Bangor, 
Me., was in town visiting among his friends in the industry last 
week. 

* am . 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spent a few days in 
this city recently while on his way from Washington. 

= 

George H. Mead, of the George H. Mead Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, was among the out of town paper men who spent a few days 
in the city recently. E. O. Merchant of the same concern was also 
here. 

+ * * 

E, Raum Ellefsen, of the Norsk Traemassekempani, Kristiania, 
Norway, has been in the city for some time with headquarters at 
the Commodore Hotel. He is transacting business for his com- 
pany. 

. ~ * 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the New Print Service Bureau, ad- 
dressed the November meeting of Trade Association Executives 
iast Tuesday at the Hotel Astor. He spoke on the subject of how 
to make statistics appeal telling them that they were two main 
points in the handling of trade association statistics. The first was 
to get them as simply and easily as possible and the second was 
to present them in a form that could be easily understood. He 
used as illustrations some samples of the work of the News Print 
Service Bureau. 

*> * * 

Through the courtesy of Colonel W. E. Haskell and the In- 
ternational Paper Company, the Woodlands Section of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association has arranged for its unusual demon- 
stration of snow pulpwood hauling to be held at Piercefield, N. Y., 
late in December or early in January. The International Paper 
Company has a 4,500 cord job with stiff uphill haul at Piercefield, 
and another nearby at Tupper Lake. Accommodations can be 
secured both at Tupper Lake and at Piercefield. Further details 
of the demonstration will be announced later and woods super- 


intendents or engineers of paper companies are being invited to 
attend. 


Garvans War Over Presidency 


Hartrorp, Conn., November 27, 1923—A suit for $200,000 has 
been filed in the Superior Court in which Thomas J. Garvan asks 
for the removal of his brother, John S. Garvan, as president of 
the paper manufacturing concern of P. Garvan, Inc. Pilaintiff 
also asks that he, Thomas J. Garvan, be reinstated as president of 
the corporation. 

The business was incorporated in March, 1905, by P. Garvan and 
his two sons, Thomas and John Gatvan. Patrick Garvan remained 
as president until his death 10 years ago and Thomas succeeded 
him and held the position up to two years ago, when the ‘directors 
made John Garvan president, and Thomas Garvan chairman of the 
board of directors, The latter position is sai<l to carry, no, salary... 
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Obituary 


John D. Bridge 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Boston, Mass., November 26, 1923—John D. Bridge, general 
manager of the Rumford Press, died recently at Concord, 
N. H., of heart trouble. During the 20 years that Mr. Bridge had 
been general manager of the Rumford Press the job plant of the 
press has grown to the great publishing house that it is today, 
producing several of the national periodicals. Prior to assuming 
the general managership of the Rumford Press the deceased had 
founded and edited numerous weekly papers in New Hampshire. 








Mrs. Elizabeth S. Seary 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 26, 1923.—Trade sympathies were 
extended during the past week to W. Willard Seary, vice-president 
of the D. L. Ward Company, on the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Seary, widow of Dr. Charles W. Seary. 


Paper Man Mayoralty Candidate 
[Prom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., November 27, 1923.—Seth L. Bush, research 
manager for the Crocker-McElwain and Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Companies, last week announced his candidacy for mayor of 
Holyoke. Mr. Bush has had a wide experience in business direction 
and accounting and believes he is in a position to give the city 
of Holyoke a business administration. His slogan is: “More busi- 
ness in government.” 


Pulpwood Import Large 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Carais, Me., November 27, 1923.—Imports of pulpwood into the 
United States from Canada through St. Stephen, N. B., across 
the line from Calais, have been extremely large this year. The 
total value of wood products imported into this country through 
St. Stephen from January 1 to September 30 amounted to $1,188,- 
464.00, and pulpwood was the largest item in the total. 


Fire Destroys Paper Stock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Winpsor Locks, Conn., November 27, 1923.—Several bales of 
paper stock belonging to the Windsor Paper Company were de- 
stroyed by fire last Wednesday entailing a loss of about $6,000. 
The paper was placed on a new shipping platform and caught fire 
from sparks from a passing locomotive. 


Wants to Increase Capital Stock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Ho.yokeE, Mass., November 27, 1923.—The Holyoke Water Power 
Company has filed for legislative action a bill requesting authority 
to increase the capital stock of the company to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000. A copy of the bill was forwarded to the Hol- 
yoke Gas & Electric Light Commission and a hearing has been 
set by the Commission for December 7. 


Liquid Chlorine Prices 
The Mathieson Alkali Works announce that on contracts of 50 
tons per month or more during 1924 the price‘for Liquid Chlorine 
will be .03 cents per pound. 


Waxing and Sizing Composition for Paper. F. L. Pullen. 
U. S. pat. 1,452,389, April 17, 1923. A liquid for sizing paper is 
formed of lime water, borax, beeswax and linseed oil—A. P.-C. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR HANDLING PUMP AND 
PAPER STOCKS AT VARIOUS CONSISTENCIES 


By R. W. Pryor, Jr., M. E. 


The essentials of a satisfactory pump to serve a papermaker 
should come under the following classification in the following or- 
der of their importance : 

1. Dependability. 

2. Accessibility. 

3. Efficiency. 

4. Interchangeability. 


1. Dependability—Is referred to as the first requisite in this 
list of characteristics for the reason that the papermaker must 
have a pump which can be relied upon to furnish the stock to the 
respective machines without a shut down. A pump to satisfy this 
requirement, should be generously designed as to shaft and bearings ; 
with sufficiently thick shell castings to resist scouring; with open- 
ings through the impellers ample to prevent clogging, and with 
the shell proportioned so that the pump can clear itself, particularly 
on high consistencies. Every papermaker has been confronted with 
pumps that have had to be shut down because impellers were 
plugged, the volute of the shell being so narrow in certain in- 
stances that pulp would accumulate and lodge to such extent that 
the delivery would be reduced or perhaps shut off entirely. Small 
diameter shafts causing vibration on the glands and bearings are a 
source of annoyance, necessitating rebabbitting of bearings, con- 
stant supervision of the packing and eventually replacement of 
shafts and glands. 


Driving Method Important 


The method of driving the pump has some bearing on this essen- 
tial, but unfortunately it cannot be predetermined on account of 
the everchanging conditions throughout a modern paper mill. On 
this account, belted units have a decided advantage over those di- 
rect connected. Such installations as save-all pumps may be 
direct connected as well as those supplying the paper machines, 
their limitations being perhaps more definitely known. 

Slush pumps, thick stock pumps, are forever having their speci- 
ications changed as to head and consistency so that the belted out- 
fits seem to fulfil their requirements to better advantage. 

A certain mill on one occasion purchased a split shell stock 
pump indicating that they would never handle stock over 4 of 
1 per cent. The pump was a belt driven. This, in the ordinary 
course of events, would call for an enclosed type of impeller. Ex- 
pecting the unknown quantity of consistency, the pump was fur- 
nished with an open impeller and of such characteristics that it 


could very easily be made to handle 4 per cent stock. The pump 
arrived at the mill, but was not immediately put into the service 
for which it was purchased, and in a month or two after its ar- 
rival a situation arose where stock of 4 per cent consistency had to 
be handled. It was a simple matter to inform the mill the proper 
speed at which to operate this pump in order to handle the 4 per 
cent stock against the head in question. This would have been im- 
possible with a direct connected pump and with an enclosed im- 
peller had the original outfit been furnished. It might properly 
have been considered the best engineering to have furnished -the 
direct connected motor driven pump with enclosed impeller. 

2. Accessibility—This feature is closely allied to the first re- 
quirement because a pump to be dependable must also be one 
which is accessible. Circumstances are continually arising, mak- 
ing it necessary to inspect the interior of the pump. For this rea- 
son, the pump. should be a horizontally split shell type, with suc- 
tion and discharge opening so arranged that lifting the upper half 


of the shell in no way interferes with the piping connections to 
and from the pump. This enables quick inspection and perhaps 
relief of the pump from material which may have lodged in the 
shell. For heavy consistencies of stock, the single inlet side suc- 
tion type of pump is in many ways preferable to the double suc- 
tion type. In single inlet pumps, the waterways through the im- 
peller can more easily be made larger for equal capacity than the 
double suction type. The impeller may be removed from the pump 
shaft more readily, due to the fact that this is on the end of the 
shaft instead of being in the center as it is with the double suc- 
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tion pump. Numerous installations require the pump to be placed 
close to an existing stock chest, or where an existing stock spout 
is to be used to connect to the pump inlet. 

For thick stock, it is necessary to deliver the stock well up into 
the inlet of the impeller. A single side suction pump affords this 
with a minimum amount of suction piping. The side suction pump 
can usually be placed directly against the spout or chest without 
complication of the suction piping. The accompanying diagrams 
will indicate the simplest method of installing such a pump. To 
use a double suction pump, the foundation (Fig. 1) would have 
either to be built up considerably, due to the inlet being in the 
lower part of the shell, or two objectionable ells placed in the suc- 
tion piping (Fig. 2). On thick stock, for example, 4 per cent con- 
sistency, it is practically impossible to get any suction effect from 
the pump. The stock must be furnished into the inlet of the im- 
peller under sufficient head to make a fairly compact mass, free 
from airpockets. 

Double Suction Pump 


Up to consistencies of 134 per cent, the double suction pump 
will give eminent satisfaction but should be furnished with an open 
impeller on account of chance slugs of thick stock or stringy ma- 
terial in the furnish. 

On a single side suction pump it is desirable to have on the suc- 
tion side of the pump a filler piece (Fig. 3) equipped with a hand- 
hole to permit the removal of possible obstructions from the eye 
of the impeller. The filler piece should be connected to the pump 
casing by a flange set at an angle which permits removal and re- 


placement of the upper half of pump casing or ‘its elevation for in- 
spection purposes without the necessity of breaking the suction pipe 
connection. 

A pump with an angular up 45° discharge is worth while as it 
allows use of one 45° ell to get the main discharge line into either 
a horizontal or vertical position. See Fig. 4. 

3. Efficiency.—Efficiency I have put third on the list as it seems 
that this is the proper position for it. After the papermaker has de- 
termined on a pump of the proper capacity which is dependable 
and accessible, he inquires into the power for driving it. The mill 
must operate to get its tonnage out and the pumps must deliver 
it regardless of the power consumed. 

Pumps have been installed times without number with small 
clearances in their wearing surfaces, enclosed impellers, and with 
the consequent high efficiency rating comparable with that experi- 
enced in a pump designed for handling water. Sooner or later, 
however, the impeller fouls, seizes on the clearance ring and cuts 
it, with the result that the maintenance crew repair to the out-of- 
use storeyard and bring into position one of the old open type im- 
peller side suction pumps, of an efficiency rating, perhaps in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent, but a pump which has been tried for 
dependability in the past and as a result, it supplants the previous 
high efficiency pump. 

Now, it is possible to combine this reliability with reasonable 
high efficiency and that is the pump that will be described later in 
this article. 
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4. Interchangeability—This, while important, seems to me to 
follow as a natural consequence of the preceding characteristics. 
It is a desirable feature from the mill owner’s standpoint but one 
with which the pump designer does not readily fall in line. A line 
of pumps that have similar shells, similar shafts, and bearings 
of the same size reduce to a minimum the number of spares for 
the storeroom to carry. For example, in a certain mill there are 
twelve pumps of capacities such that a normal 6 inch shell satis- 


fies each of the conditions even though the heads are different. 
The storeroom spares of shafts or bearings may be only two or 
three sets, because in designing normal 6 inch shells, the latitude 
in capacity has been recognized and the same shaft and bearing 
will fit any of the twelve pumps. To the writer’s mind, and this 
has been borne out by definite experience in the manufacture and 
sales of these pumps, the usual paper mill requirements for pulp 
can be served by these shells: 


Capacity In Gav. Per Min. 


Maximum 
600 
1,100 
1,600 
2,950 
4,500 
7,100 


Normal 
400 
900 

1,350 
2,500 
3,800 
6,000 


Minimum 


Here are a half dozen shells which cover a very great range. 
Each pump has a definite diameter of impeller. The size of the 


45° ANGLE 


suction and discharge connections on the pump shell can be varied 
ad libitum or the same thing can be accomplished with increasers 
on both the suction and discharge. . This eliminates a great many 
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odd sized shells, maintains standard equipment and reduces the 
investment in spare parts. In a few cases there is an-excess of 
7,100 gal. per min. required, but these instances are probably in 
the minority and the capacity in these cases is such that it would, 
in all probability, work to better advantage to use double suction 
type of pump. The general run of stock conditions would be served 
by the range of capacities given above. 


Description of Pump 

The Buffalo pump described, I believe, combines the items re- 
ferred to. 

A horizontally split shell single side suction pump with open im- 
peller, water cooled gland, hand holes in casing, discharge on bot- 
tom half of casing and under angular up at 45° (Fig. 4) usually 
the pipe leaving the pump discharges vertically up so that this ar- 
rangement of discharge req'tires only one 45° ell. On the outboard 
pedestal in the case of a belted pump, and on the inboard pedestal 
with a direct connected pump, there is a sufficient plate type of 
thrust bearing which is water jacketed. Some designers argue in 
favor of a double suction pump and eliminate the thrust bearing, 
but it will be noticed that the double suction pump usually arrives 
with the thrust bearing as well, and it should be so. With open 
impellers it is not possible to balance the impeller hydraulically so 
that it will “stay put” under rigorous service of handling paper or 
pulp stock. This thrust bearing is desirable and to be preferred to 
collars or pulley hubs working against the babbitted ends of bear- 
ing housings. 

It will be noted in the illustration of the above pump, a filler piece 
between the pump suction flange and valve on suction pipe is in- 
dicated. This filler piece permits removal of the upper half of the 
shell without disconnecting either the suction or discharge pipes or 
breaking the gaskets. 

The pump in question, for example, would give an efficiency of 
72 per cent on water; on 2 per cent stock, 64 per cent; on 3 per cent 
stock, 59 per cent, so that this pump combines all the necessary 
features and obtains first-class efficiencies. 

In favoring the single side suction pump, I have in mind the diffi- 
culty in handling thick stock, 3 per cent to 4 per cent for example, 
for any particular distance on the suction side of the pump. 

On a double suction pump, there are circuitous inlets into the 
waterways and from the sketches it will be noticed the difficulty of 
getting the center of the impeller as close to the stock spout with 
the double suction pump as it is with the single side suction pump. 
In the latter case, the stock can be delivered directly into the hub 
of the impeller. In connecting up the suction on any pump to the 
stock chest, particularly on consistencies of from 3 per cent to 4 
per cent, it is desirable to have a tapered inlet connection with an 
angle of from 30° to 45°. The slide gate can be placed just inside 
of this connection in the chest. 


Utilization of Decayed Pulpwood 


The study of the possible use of pulpwood in various stages of 
decay infested with fungus of a number of different types is being 
actively prosecuted at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., under the direction of J. D. Rue, Chief of the Pulp and 
Paper Section. 

Having the co-operation of Ellwood Wilson, Chief Forester of 
Laurentide Company, Ltd., Grand Mere, Que., Dr. C. S. Humph- 
reys, Laboratory Pathologist, went to Grand Mere and with Doctor 
Faull, Pathologist for Laurentide Company, identified four prin- 
cipal types of fungus decay. Arrangements were made to receive 
two carloads of carefully selected logs representing the four types 
of decay in several stages as well as a quantity of sound wood. 

The logs were separated according to kind of decay and cooks 
were made of the wood after sampling and computation by careful 
measurement of the degree to which the decay had progressed. 

In preparing the chips for cooking, only the knots were sorted 


out but all the rest of the wood was cooked, so that the yields ob- 
tained represent the wood in its entirety. As somie of the sticks 
were so badly decayed that in a plant wood room there would be 
a heavy loss in chipping and screening, an effort will be made 
later on to determine what such loss in the woodroom would be 
in commercial practice. 

The cooking was done by the sulphite process in the manner in 
which experience has shown will give the maximum yield of news 
grade sulphite. 

As the study progresses, analysis of the wood for cellulose con- 
tent will be made and also analysis and testing of the pulps to de- 
termine their quality as compared with pulp from sound wood. 

Visual examination of the pulp made would indicate that the 
principal defect in the product from infected wood is its darker 
color which is roughly proportional to the discoloration of the wood 
before digestion. 

The initial strength of the pulps showed up very well, compared 
with that from sound wood, but the ability to stand up under beat- 
ing is reduced. They hydrate much more rapidly and in conse- 
quence would be expected to work slower on the paper machine. 

In the results so far obtained, it would appear that in some in- 
stances, contrary to previous conclusions, the decayed wood has a 
higher specific gravity than sound wood and what is more surprising 
has a higher yield of pulp. 

In one case balsam, infected with hemlock heart rot contained 
55 per cent of rot, its specific gravity was 20.95 lb. per cubic foot 
compared with 20.75 lb. per cubic foot for sound balsam and the 
yield of pulp was 51.9 per cent compared with 50.5 per cent from 
the sound balsam. In another sample of spruce which contained 96 
per cent of rot of Trimetes pini type the weight per cubic foot was 
22.3 Ib. and the yield was 52.2 per cent. 

From the limited evidence at hand, it would appear that the 
action of the decay may have affected the lignocellulose without 
materially attacking the cellulose in the wood. It would also ap- 
pear very possible that most of the wood which is normally dis- 
carded in the woods or diverted to the boiler-house as fuel might 
be economically pulped. 

The informal report made by J. D. Rue, C. S. Humphreys and 
R. N. Miller before the Technical Association at its fall meeting at 
Appleton, Wis., October 26, was followed with intense interest. 
It was emphasized that it would be several months before definite 
conclusions could be reached based on the results of further study. 

The study of the utilization of decayed pulpwood as the results 
of the attacks of insects, such as spruce budworm and subsequent 
infection of fungi is one of the activities undertaken under the 
auspices of the Waste Committee through the co-operation of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, the News Print Service Bureau and 
a number of companies interested in the problem. 

It is generally considered the major raw material utilization 
problem of eastern United States and Canada and the later data 
obtained will be followed with much interest. 


Sulphur Claim Dismissed 


Wasurncton, D. C., November 28, 1923.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in Docket No. 
13853, in the case of Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., against 
the Director General, as agent, and Grand Trunk Pacific R. R. 
Company. In its syllabus of the case the Commission says: 

“Rates charged on crude sulphur in carloads from Bryanmound, 
Texas, to Swanson Bay, British Columbia, shipped during Federal 
control, found to have been applicable, and claims for reparation on 
account of alleged misrouting barred by the statute of limitations. 
Complaint dismissed.” 


Technical Index Ready 
Index to Technical Section, for Vol. 75, July to December, 1922, 
and Vol. 76, January to July, 1923, are available at 10 cents each. 
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The First Report of the Adhesives Research Committee (cf. J., 
1922, 379x) has been criticised from many points of view in the 
technical Press; perhaps its most noteworthy omission is the con- 
sideration of commercial sodium silicate—“water glass”—as an ad- 
hesive, the advantages of which are becoming increasingly realized. 
In this country several firms are using upwards of a thousand tons 
of this adhesive yearly, while in the United States its use is even 
more favored. Owing to shortage of animal and vegetable products 
during the war, silicate adhesives were used on a large scale in Ger- 
many, and their advantages have ensured continued use under post- 
war conditions. 

Commercial sodium silicate possesses all the essential properties of 
an efficient adhesive, viz., (1) ease, suitability, flexibility, and gen- 
eral efficiency of application to the materials to be united; and (2) 
power of “setting” in a suitable manner and time, with the forma- 
tion of a bond of desired strength. 

(1) The physical characteristics of a sodium silicate solution 
can be predetermined by the manufacturer (cf. i.) so that it will 
penetrate into the surface pores or irregularities, whether these be 
of large or microscopic dimensions, of the materials to be united, 
without saturating or passing through such materials; in other 
words, its viscosity can be so adjusted that it is neither too thick 
nor too thin for a required purpose. The surface phenomena ex- 
hibited between silicate solutions and the various materials which 
may be united with its aid are not well understood, nor is the rea- 
son why a bond is formed at all (this applies to adhesives in gen- 
eral, since the precise physical or chemical property upon which 
adhesion depends is not definitely known) ; it must, therefore, suf- 
fice to state in this place that silicate solutions will “wet” the sur- 
faces of such substances as paper and paper products, wood, and 
abrasive materials. 

(2) The setting of a silicate adhesive may result from cooling, or 
from the evaporation or absorption of water, or from all these 
causes combined. A smaller abstraction of water is needed from 
concentrated silicate solutions than from any animal and vegetable 
glues, so that the speed of setting can be greatly increased, and 
with it the speed of the particular machine upon which the work is 
being effected. The bond is permanent and is not disturbed by 
warmth, as in the case of certain adhesives. The bond strength 
is perhaps not so high as that of animal glue, but it is superior to 
that of most other adhesives, and, what is far more important, the 
minimum bond is greater than the tearing strength of the materials 
with which it is used. 

Advantages of Silicate Adhesives 


Silicate adhesives may be prepared with any desired viscosity 
and setting time, and their composition can be varied to enable 
articles made with their aid to withstand any particular conditions 
of temperature and humidity. These adhesives do not putrefy or 
decay, they are immune from any form of bacterial activity, and 
they repel vermin. They are fireproof, and although not abso- 
lutely resistant to water the materials manufactured with their 
aid are damp-proof. The fact that they are odorless is of especial 
importance in the manufacture of built-up paper-board and corru- 
gated containers for food products. 

Again, silicate adhesives are cheap, both relatively as to the 
quantity required for uniting materials and absolutely. These 
facts, taken in conjunction with the important point that they 
are perhaps the easiest to use, as they do not require the applica- 
tion of heat, and.may thus be Kept ready for immediate use, must 
be regarded as constituting very substantial claims. 

Let us compare briefly some of the above-mentioned properties of 


*From the Review, Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, Sept. 30, 
1922, Vol. XLI., No. 18, pp. 381 r-384R. 
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SODIUM SILICATE AS AN ADHESIVE" 


By Rex Furness 


silicate adhesives with those of animal and vegetable products. Ani- 
mal glue, for instance, is liable to deteriorate if not kept dry. Its 
solutions must contain disinfectants in order to prevent mold 
growth, and they are by no means odorless. Batches of clue 
solution must be freshly made at frequent intervals; and this ad- 
hesive is much more troublesome to apply than silicate adhesives, 
which are almost always applied cold in the state in which they 
are received from the manufacturers. The organic constitution 
of glue and other popular adhesives renders them combustible, 
putrescible, and attractive to vermin. 

Casein adhesives are troublesome in use as compared with the 
always available silicate solution, and in addition casein glues 
must be used very soon after the solution has been made. [ven 
the patented and special types have a hardening period of a few 
hours only, and casein glues in general, like animal or gelatin 
glues, cannot be relied upon to afford constant and uniformly re- 
producible batches. Many influences have been traced which affect 
casein and render such irregularity inevitable. Silicate adhesives 
of a specified quality and composition can always be relied upon 
to give constant results, provided temperature, humidity of the 
workroom, and other variable factors are controlled. Starch and 
dextrin adhesives are relatively weak in bonding strength, and in 
spite of the numerous special and patented “modified” starch a1- 
hesives, they are troublesome to prepare for use. 


Sodium Silicate Solutions 


The large variety of silicate solutions has rendered possibie their 
use in many manufactures. Thus, the built-up paper-board in- 
dustry finds no better adhesive; the facing or lining of corrugated 
paper or board, the production of multi-ply veneer, the manufac- 
ture of “mandrel” paper articles for food containers, etc., the em- 
ployment of silicate as a sealing agents for packages, cartons, etc., 
the binding of artificial or natural abrasives in the making of abra- 
sive wheels, and so forth, may be cited as examples of the use of 
silicate adhesives. 

It will be obvious that one definite adhesive solution cannot 
serve for more than a limited number of purposes. The great merit 
of silicate is that it can be made into a large number of solutions 
of varying viscosity, stickiness, etc., and the composition of the 
“silicate” itself (the word “silicate” covers a wide field in com- 
merce) can be modified so as to confer almost any desired physical 
state upon its solutions. To gain an insight into the basis of this 
wide range of properties, some account must be given of the varia- 
tions possible in the constitution of silicate glass itself, and of the 
inter-relations of its solutions. 


Sodium Silicate and Its Colloidal Solutions 

Although the chemical compound Na,SiO,, Aq. can be isolated 
as a crystalline solid, it has little or no interest to the manufacturer 
or user of sodium silicate, since in solution it possesses none of 
those physical properties upon which most of the applications of 
“silicate” depend. The sodium silicate of commerce may be said, 
broadly, to consist of a colloidal solution of silica in Na,O,SiO, or 
Na,0,2SiO, (or both). Although not extensively applied in in- 
dustry, the yellow and green silicate “glasses” are well known to 
the chemist—the colors being due to iron compounds in the ferric 
and ferrous state respectively. The ordinary “water glass” of 
commerce is obtained from these “glasses” by dissolving them in 
water, allowing the aluminous and ferrous impurities to settle out, 
and evaporating the solution. 

The ratio of sodium oxide to silica in commercial silicate solu- 
tions is usually calculated from percentage compositions, and is 
not expressed molecularly; it varies from about 1 : 1.5 to 1 : 4 
Many changes occur as the proportion of alkali increases; the total 
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possible solid content increases greatly, the solution becomes heav- 
ier, and the viscosity at a given specific gravity diminishes.. To 
take the case of two silicate solutions in which the ratios are ap- 
proximately 1 : 1.5 and 1 : 4, respectively. At a constant gravity, 
say about 70° Tw., the more alkaline silicate is a thin liquid, easily 
poured while the product high in silica is jelly-like and stiff. 
Conversely, to obtain both silicate solutions in an approximately 
similar state of viscosity, the alkaline product must be concen- 
trated to almost twice the above gravity. 

At this commercial limiting concentration, there are ‘differences 
in the physical properties of the two types of silicate solutions. The 
product high in silica is jelly-like, and can be molded to some 
extent, but the highly alkaline silicate is a viscous and sticky 
liquid, which can be drawn into threads, and which easily absorbs 
water from the atmosphere, so that it “dries” badly in use. 

Between these two chosen extremes of alkali-silica ratio lie the 
silicates of commerce, and it will be appreciated that all grades 
of viscosity, stickiness, setting time—dependent upon ease of “dry- 
ing’—and total content of solids can be produced by altering the 
alkali-silica ratio, and working the gravity in correlation. 

The facts may be summed up as follows: (1) When the specific 
gravity of the solution is kept constant, the viscosity and alkali 
content vary inversely; (2) if the viscosity be kept constant, the 
gravity 2rd alkalinity vary directly. 

Examples ©f sclutions from large shipments may be quoted to 
illustrate this point :— 


Gravity (*Tw.) Ratio Na,gO: SiO, Viscosity (at 20° C.) 
(1) 85 1 :3.26 21.9 C.G.S. units. 
(2) 87.7 1:3.16 108 C.G.S. units. 
(1) 716 1:3.53 3.1 C.G.S. units. 
(2) 71.96 1:3.48 17 CGS. units. 


Although the gravity is not quite constant in either of the two 
cases shown, it increases from (1) to (2) and should therefore, 
of itself, tend to increase the viscosity. Limits are, however, set 
to the indiscriminate extension of these variations. Thus, if the 
alkalinity of the solution be too high, a very slow-drying water- 
absorbent silicate results; and there are other objections which 
will be discussed later. 

Broadly speaking, the viscosity and stickiness of a silicate so- 
lution can be arranged by the producer so that it will fulfill all 
requirements from an adhesive standpoint and possess no disad- 
vantageous qualities. 


The Alkalinity of Silicate 


Such an alkalinity as is represented by a 1 : 1.5 ratio would 
lead to discoloration of the paper or wood products with which 
silicate is chiefly used as an adhesive. Many paper-board articles, 
e.g., food containers, are covered with a facing paper or label 
printed in colors. Now many colors are affected by alkali, and 
labels printed in such dyes or inks become discolored after long 
contact with a package of which the material has been built up 
with the aid of silicate adhesives of high alkali content. Paper 
tubes made from mechanical woodpulp stock are “stuck” in the 
course of making by means of silicate, and if this is too alkaline, 
a yellow color develops at the overlap. Further discussion of the 
effects of alkali in highly alkaline silicate solutions is unnecessary, 
as it has been stated that the chief use of silicate as an adhesive 
is for paper and wood products, which are readily susceptible to 
alkali attack. It should, however, be pointed out that other fac- 
tors influence staining, and that a thin “neutral” silicate will stain 
. white board more than a thick highly alkaline product, facility 

surface absorption and penetration having to be considered. 

Pa ) one realises the significance of alkali content more than the 
manufacturer of silicate; for this reason silicates are not made 
with a high alkali content, and if the user will employ the ad- 
hesive as sparingly as possible—which is not difficult, as silicate 
spreads easily—no staining need be feared. 
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Labels printed in alkali-destructible colors have been success 
fully pasted on to containers with the aid of silicate of low alkali 
content, the labels being reasonably thick and not spread too 
thickly with the adhesive. In general, however, dyes affected by 
alkali should not be used in labels or colored outside wrappings 
which are to be affixed by means of silicate. 

Excessive alkali in a silicate adhesive tends to make the material 
with which it is used somewhat hygroscopic, and to render it very 
“slow” on the machine, ¢.g., in paper-board manufacture. An alka- 
line silicate can be made sticky enough to cause edges to adhere 
after a short contact. Hence a balance must be struck between 
the various desirable qualities; in this way only can an article be 
produced which is sufficiently viscous and sticky, which has a con- 
venient drying and setting rate, and whose alkali content is as low 
as is consistent with the realization of the other esentials. 


Applications of Silicate Adhesives 


Built-up paper-board, box-board, container-board and the like are 
made by uniting several sheets of paper-stock, not in themselves 
thick or strong enough for use in making packages, food contain- 
ers, etc. A four-ply board is a common article of manufacture, 
and is made by uniting two “inners” of cheap mechanical wood 
pulp stock or chip stock, with two “outers” of a suitably (resin) 
sized Manila or jute stock, The “inners” are, say, 23 to 30 “points” 
in thickness—a “point” represents a thousandth of an inch—while 
the “outers” range from 4 to 8 “points” in thickness. Silicate is 
applied by suitable spreading rollers to the “inners” only, the ma- 
chine positions the “outers,” and the potential board passes to 
pressure rollers, where the union is completed. A good adhesive 
has dried at this stage, so that the completed board can pass on 
immediately to the cutters and trimmers. The edges of the board 
do not become loose, and the loss by cutting and trimming is only 
a few per cent, even with the machine running at, say 100 ft. per 
minute. A consumption of 35-40 Ib. of silicate per 1000 sq. ft. of 
board made is a normal usage. 

Several factors influence the efficiency of the machine, and of 
these temperature, humidity and quality of stock may be noted. In 
some factories the temperature is kept uniform by artificial means. . 
It is obviously possible to use heated silicate adhesive, so that after 
application to the stock the union takes place both by cooling—the 
silicate becoming more viscous—and by increased evaporation of 
the water. The stock should absorb the silicate as uniformly as 
possible, for if the “inners” are relatively more porous, it will be 
necessary to overload them in order to leave enough adhesive 
to make the bond with the uncoated “outers.” 

The production of wall-board, book-bindings, cloth-board, and 
in fact all kinds of built-up products made of wood or paper stock, 
requires no elaborate consideration, but it may be noted that man- 
drel-made articles—spiral or lap wound—are produced with sili- 
cate adhesives. The making of cylinders from plane sheets of 
strong board—the cylinders afterwards being cut into suitable sizes 
for food containers—presents difficulties which can be overcome. 
Thus, the “spring” of the board demands that a good “hold” at 
the overlap be quickly attained, otherwise the rate of manufacture 
is lowered. The alkali content of the adhesive must be watched, 
so that staining of the board shall not result, and, as above noted, 
the balance is struck between the various essentials. 

Corrugated or crimped paper or board is often made into a 
three- or five-ply product. Thus, the latter consists of two 
corrugated sheets with a central, an outer and an inner liner or 
facing of suitable paper. This is affixed by smearing the tips of 
the ridges with silicate and pressing the liners upon them. The 
same qualities in the adhesive are again demanded, and the output 
of the machines is regulated by the speed of drying, the completion 
of the bond, etc. Silicates with 8.8 to 9.3 per cent. of sodium oxide 
and 28-29 per. cent. of silica (76-81° Tw.), are found suitable, but 
a compound with as much as 11 per cent. of sodium oxide has been 
tried; such silicates, however, are not as yet in general use. 
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The adhesives used in the production of built-up wood-board— 
veneers—are casein, alkaline starch, glue, etc., but silicate is find- 
ing increased application. A thinner silicate can be employed, since 
pressure is applied for some time after building up the composite 
product. A silicate of about 55° Tw., with a relatively low alkali 
content, is preferable. “Fillers” may be added. 

As a final example, the bonding of natural or artificial abrasives 
for the manufacture of abrasive wheels may be indicated. A mix- 
ture of abrasive, clay, and silicate is moulded and subsequently 
baked. A strong bond is formed, possibly by interaction between 
the alkaline silicate and the aluminum hydrosilicate of the clay. 
Occasionally there is interaction between the alkaline silicate and 
a silicon carbide abrasive employed, but the addition of potassium 
permanganate, which reacts with the hydrogen otherwise evolved, 
has been claimed to“prevent imperfections caused by liberated gas. 
Silicate adhesive is largely employed in abrasive-wheel manufac- 
ture, but dry silicate “glass” is perhaps more suitable than the 
solution, the “glass” being employed in the dry process of wheel 
construction. 

Fillers 

Whiting, dry (but not baked) clay, etc. may be added to increase 
the viscosity of the adhesive. If a thicker and more quickly set- 
ting adhesive be required, the filler is added alone, up to an equal 
weight. If a thicker adhesive with no increased setting speed be 
demanded, dilution with water may be practised, while the addi- 
tion of both filler and water in larger amount will provide a thicker 
adhesive with a diminished setting speed. The action and rela- 
tions. of silicate and various fillers require further study, and this 
field of research appears to offer great possibilities. Such problems 
as the increased difficulty of application, the less “handy” type of 
adhesive which is necessarily produced, the requirement of agita- 
tion devices for the adhesive trough at the machines, must be in- 
vestigated before “filled” silicates can be employed to supplant 
plain silicate solutions. They are, however, finding increased ap- 
plication, for example, in uniting very porous materials or surfaces 
of unequal porosity. 

Sodium silicate solutions can be prepared to meet all the re- 
quirements of a good adhesive; they are superior to animal and 
vegetable adhesives in that they are fire-resisting, do not become 
rancid, and are vermin-repellent. Silicate adhesives are quite 
odorless, and produce damp-proof articles, they have a relatively 
high bond strength, and their setting times can be varied over a 
wide range. They are ever-ready, requiring no heat before or dur- 
ing application, and they give consistent results. The apparatus 
required for their application to wood, paper, etc. is extremely 
simple. 


Proper Width of Felts 


Several months ago the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry sent out a questionnaire to all paper and pulp 
makers, asking whether a felt should be wider than the press rolls, 
and what the advantages and disadvantages would be (1) if felt 
were wider than the press rolls, and (2) if the felt were just the 
same width. 

Through the courtesy of the Technical Association we are pub- 
lishing a number of the replies, and we will be glad to continue 
the discussion in a later issue if any of our readers wish to express 
their opinions on the matter. 

As might be expected, there was some difference of opinion, but 
the majority believed that felts should be wider-than-the rolls by 
at least a couple of inches, and since “the ayes have it” we are 
printing the reasons they set forth. 


Plant No. 1. 


“With reference to the proper width of wet felts used’on paper 
machines, in talking to our boss machine tender his opinion is that 
it is more satisfactory to have the felt a little wider than the press 
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roll. He claims that he does not believe that his felts play out any 
quicker on the edges than the balance of the felt. Another thing 
that might make trouble, if the press roll was as wide as the felt, 
the edge of the felt being a little wet would throw water perhaps 
on the sheet of paper, causing a breakdown and making trouble.” 
Plant No. 2. 

“When a felt gets narrower than the felt roll or press rolls it 
is pretty hard to keep running properly and the felt is very apt to 
go ashore.- The edge of the felt is soft and turns over so it would 
be pretty hard to have a guide such as is used on the wire to guide 
it properly. They have the edge of the felt over the edge of the 
press rolls and felt rolls so as to give it some grip. 

“Furthermore, in case the felt does start to run ashore it 
usually goes slowly, and if you have a leeway of several inches on 
each side, the machine tender can catch it before it runs out from 
underneath the paper” “If the edge of the felt was stiff 
you could use a spade or wire guide to hold it, but on account of 
the felt being soft the only way to have it stay on is to have the 
edge of the felt extend over the edge of the press and felt rolls.” 
Plant No, 3. 


“It has always been our practice to use felts about 6 in. wider 
than the bottom press roll. It is our idea that the water that is 
squeezed out from the sheet of paper would have a tendency to be 
thrown on to the delivery side of the press roll if the felts were 
not wider than the press roll, and in this way would spot or break 
down the sheet of paper. 

“Your understanding of the method of guiding the felt is correct, 
that the felt is wider than the felt rolls, and in this way is constantly 
dragging over a stationary cap or head over the end of one of these 
felt rolls. This stationary cap is generally covered with a piece of 
cotton drier felt, the end of which is attached to a rope leading to 
the automatic felt guide roll. After this felt guide roll is once 
adjusted by hand when putting on a new felt, it generally takes 
care of the felt automatically throughout the life of the felt. 

“As to the felt wearing out on the edge, due to extending over 
the end of the roll and wearing excessively at this point, we do 
not experience this generally at this mill. Ordinarily they wear 
out over the entire width uniformly. Occasionally a felt starts to 
wear out along the edge, and we then tear off this edge and put on 
an extension to the cap over the end of the felt roll, so that it can 
be properly guided automatically. We are generally troubled more 
or less under conditions of this sort, however, with dirt being 
thrown up on to the felts by the rolls and causing breaks in the 
sheet.” 

Plant No. 4. 

Felt wider than guide roll guides better, wears not excessive. If 
the felt were narrower than the roll there would be danger of dirty 
water being thrown into the bite of the roll. 

Plant No. 5. 

This excessive width is necessary to insure proper guiding. Ex- 

cessive wear at the edges is not noted—Alfelco Facts, 


Belgian Paper Market 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Wasuinoton, D. C., November 28, 1923.—The Belgian paper mar- 
ket was more active during September because of exchange fluctua- 
tions, according to a report just received by the Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce from American Consul MacEachran, 
at Antwerp. His report continues: 

“Prices advanced from 5 to 10 per cent, while wood pulp prices 
increased from 10 to 20 per cent. A good inland demand resulted 
from the increase in the value of the Belgian franc, which, however, 
stopped when the exchange dropped at the end of the month. The 
earthquake in Japan slowed up the export demand, there being 
many cancellations of orders in Japan, especially for paper not con- 
taining mechanical ground wood. On the other hand an increased 
demand from the United States was noted.” 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


De-Inking 

Process for De-Inking Waste Papers. A. L. Burlin. Eng. 
pat. 198,789, March 10, 1922. The paper, freed from dust, is 
disintegrated in a breaker or beater fitted with a drum washer 
and a steam pipe, and treated at a temperature of about 35° C., 
with a small quantity of soda ash, e. g., 8 lb. pee 5 cwt. of 
paper. After agitation for about 10 min. oxalic acid (about 2 
Ib.) is added and the beating operation continued until an inti- 
mate mixture is obtained. The mass is then allowed to soak 
for about one quarter of an hour to one hour, or until the 
desired effect is obtained, and is finally washed. If a pulp of 
very good color is required, the washed pulp may be subjected 
to the action of a small quantity of a bleaching agent. In 
certain cases, particularly when wood pulp is present, the soda 
ash and oxalic acid may be added together. An alternative 
method is to treat the pulp, previously disintegrated in a 
beater, in tanks, preferably steam-jacketed and provided with a 
false bottom. In this case the liquor may be drawn off and 
used, after addition of a further quantity of chemicals, to treat 
a fresh charge of paper.—A. P.-C. 

Process for Removing Ink from Printed Papers.—P. Bourcet 
and H. Regnault. Eng. pat. 198,854, Apr. 3, 1922. Paper from 
which printer's ink is to be removed is pulped with 20% of its 
weight of hot water and 1 to 2% of a mixture containing equal 
parts of oleic or other liquid fatty acid, and an alkali oleate, 
or the sodium salt of a sulpho-acid such as sulpho-oleic, sul- 
phoricineleic, or sulphoresinic acid. This operation, which 
should continue for about one hour, effects the solution of the 
oily vehicle of the ink and sets free carbon and other pigments; 
these are removed by intimately mixing the pulp mass with a 
quantity (equal to the weight of the paper) of.a volatile hydro- 
carbon such as toluene or xylene. Tepid water is then added, 
with constant agitation, in sufficient quantity to give a 2% 
aqueous suspension of cellulose, and the whole passed through 
a centrifugal filter to separate the cellulose. The volatile 
hydrocarbon and the pigments it has absorbed are readily 
recovered by distillation—A. P.-C. 


Sulphite Process 


Bisulphite Liquor for Cooking Pulp. G. A. Richter assignor 
to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,458,309, June 12, 1923. Raw cold 
acid liquor is enriched with sulphur dioxide from recovered 
blow-pit gas to produce an intermediate acid liquor and a 
final acid: liquor is prepared from this intermediate liquor by 
enriching it with sulphur dioxide obtained as relief gas from 
the digester. U. S. pat. 1,458,310, specifies producing a sulphite 
cooking liquor by an absorption system, separating the gases from 
the hot liquor relieved from the digester, cooling the separated 
strong gas thus obtained and absorbing sulphur dioxide from it. 
Free sulphur dioxide is recovered from the remaining hot relief 
liquor and is passed into the system where the strength of the 
gas in the system is about the same as that of the recovered gas.— 
A. P.-C, 

Sulphite Cooking Process. John D. Tompkins. U. S. pat. 
1,457,326, June 5, 1923. The top*relief line of the digester is 
connected with the bottom of the digester by a line in which 
there is a pump for forcing the gas into the digester against 
the pressure in the digester. It is claimed that during the period 
of dry gas relief the re-introduction of the gas effects circula- 
tion within the digester. A steam line is provided to heat 
the gas and maintain the temperature in the digester —A. P.-C. 


Process for Producing Paper Pulp. B.S. Summers. U. S. 
pat. 1,451,125, Apr. 10, 1923. Wood is cooked in a solution con- 
taining a bisulphite together with sodium hydrosulphite (Na,S,0,) 
or zinc or’ magnesium or other material capable of producing hy- 
drosulphurous acid (H,S,O,), which facilitates obtainment of high 
yields of pulp—A.P.-C. : 

Process for Recovering the Waste Heat of Gases and Vapors 
in Sulphite Mills. H. Clemm and H. Schneider assignors to 
Zellstofffabrik Waldhof. Eng. pat. 178,106, Apr. 1, 1922. Hot 
gases, e.g., from pyrites furnaces, and steam are brought into con- 
tact and fresh sulphite liquor in a heat exchanging apparatus which 
consists of closed chambers, so that loss of sulphurous acid is 
avoided. The resulting hot liquor is then used in the usual manner 
for digesting wood.—A.P.-C. 

The Keebra Process for the Production of Chemical Pulp. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 10, 51 (Sept. 6, 1923). An outline of the 
neutral or alkaline sulphite process of L. Bradley and E. P. Mc- 
Keefe. See Can. pat. 219,557 of June 13, 1922. Pulp & Paper 
20, 791 (1922).—A. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Circulating Liquor from a Digester to a Heater. 
C. Tutsch. Fr. pat. 25,921; addition to 512,232. The chief patent 
is very similar to Fr. pat. 533,730 (Pulp & Paper 20, 654, 1922). 
The addition consists in providing for a closed chamber within the 
body of the digester through which the liquor passes before going 
to the heater—A. P.-C. 

Sulphur Consumption in the Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp. 
W. G. MacNaughton. Paper Mill 47, No. 29, 36 (July 21, 1923); 
Paper 32, No. 15, 5, 14 (Aug. 1, 1923); Pulp & Paper 21, 780 
(Aug. 2, 1923). Brief discussion of the factors affecting sulphur 
consumption.—A. P.-C. 

Limestone Tower Installation. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 3, 48, 
(July 19, 1923). A description of the first German Jenssen tower 
installation built at the Ashaffenburg mill of A. G. Zellstoff und 
Papierfabrikation—A.P.-C. 

The Cooking of Sulphite Pulp. Martin L. Griffin. Paper 
Mill 47, No. 27, 4, 8 (July 7, 1923); Paper 32, No. 12, 7-8, 13 
(July 11, 1923). A criticism of modern cooking methods. One 
of the most essential factors is proper circulation, which is very 
efficiently obtained in a rotating digester; but this is not practical 
for large production. The Morterud circulating system consists 
in withdrawing the liquor from the bottom of the digester, pass- 
ing through a heater, and returning it at the top of the digester. 
The Tompkins system consists in withdrawing gas and liquor from 
the top of the digester, separating gas in liquor by special devices, 
reheating the gases as desired, and forcing them into the digester 
at the bottom. The author considers the latter better than the 
former and discusses its merits —A. P.-C. 

Regenerating Sulphurous Acid and Waste Heat from Sulphite 
Digesters. K. Hangleiter and A. Schneider. Can. pat. 232,272, 
June 26, 1923. The pressure in the digester is lowered by with- 
drawing much of the gas which is led into a container; then the 
rest of the gas is withdrawn through another pipe through which 
fresh liquor is passing to the container. The heat and sulphur 
dioxide are absorbed by the fresh liquor—A. P.-C. 

Cooler for Reclaimed Liquor and Gases in the Manufacture 
of Pulp. G. F. Shevlin. U. S. pat. 1,457,941, June 5, 1923. 
The reclaimed liquor and gases are passed into a vessel traversed 
by a number of tubes, and enclosed in a large tank. Means are 
provided between the inlet pipe and the tubes to prevent the liquor 


and gases from coming into direct contact with the tubes upon 
entermg the cooler—A. P.-C. 
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Method of Burning Sulphur. H. S. Davis assignor to Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. U. S. pat. 1,456,284, May 15, 1923. Traces of 
oil (0.1 to 0.2%) are sufficient to make sulphur non-free-burning 
owing to the formation of asphalt-like compounds during com- 
bustion which spread over the surface of the burning sulphur. 
This is overcome. by mixing with the sulphur such substances as 
magnesia, asbestos, and certain types of porous brick, and to a 
lesser degree magnesium carbonate, infusorial earth, fuller’s earth. 
These materials seem to act as a wick for the melted sulphur the 
fibrous structure of some of the materials greatly aiding in this 
action. They are also poor heat conductors and therefore the 
heat generated in the burning surface is not conducted away rapidly 
enough to reduce the temperature below the ignition point. The 
principle may be conveniently applied to both cascade and rotary 
burners, by lining the trays of the cascade burner and the drum of 
the rotary burner with asbestos or magnesia brick—aA. P.-C. 

Sulphite Process. Geo. H. Tomlinson. Can. pat. 232,488, 
July 3, 1923. Wood is subjected to the action of a weak bisulphite 
solution and steam at a temperature below 130° C.; the reagent is 
treated with a stronger bisulphite solution at a temperature below 
150° C—A, P.-C. 

Improvement in the Sulphite Cooking Method. C. S. V. 
Hawkings. Pulp & Paper 21, 955-956 (Sept. 27, 1923); Paper 
Trade J. 77, No. 13, 52-56 (Sept. 27, 1923). The following results 
are given of comparative cooks carried out by the Decker process 
(Can. pat. 229,288, March 6, 1923; see Pulp & Paper 21, 939, Sept. 
20, 1923; Paper Trade J. 77, No. 14, 52, Oct. 4, 1923), and by the 
ordinary process: bone-dry weight of wood 46,053, 44,895 Ib.; 
total sulphur dioxide in acid 3.97, 4.26%; free SO, 2.53, 2.59%; 
combined SO, 1.44, 1.67%; quantity of acid 25,000, 25,000 gal.; 
steam used (from and at 100° C.) 46,022, 63,371 Ib.; pulp produced 
12.23, 9.98 tons (air dry); screenings and knots 0.22, 0.65 tons 
(air dry) ; bleaching test 17.1, 33.7% (of 35% bleaching powder) ; 
strength test (standard method of TAPPI: 39.0, 32.6; steam per 
ton of pulp 3,763, 6,350 Ib.; time of cooking (including relieving 
time if any) 13 hrs., 10 hr. 20 min.; yield of bone-dry pulp from 
bone-dry wood 48.44, 40.19%; screenings 1.38, 6.49% (of total 
pulp). Results are for one cook by each method. The tempera- 
ture and acid strength during the course of the cooks are tabulated 
and plotted—A. P.-C. 

Application of the Cottrell Electrical Precipitation Process 
to the Pulp and Paper Industry. .P. E. Landolt and N. W. 
Sultzer. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 12, 48-49 (Sept. 20, 1923); 
Paper Mill 47, No. 38, 38, 40 (Sept. 22, 1923) ; Pulp & Paper 21, 
959-960 (Sept. 27, 1923) ; Paper 32, 7-8, 23 (Sept. 26, 1923). Brief 
outline of the possibility of using the Cottrell process for black 
ash recovery, cleaning sulphur gases (removal of SO,), and clean- 
ing hot waste gases from boilers, furnaces, etc., so that these gases 
can be used for drying operations.—A. P.-C. 

Tests on Gas from Pyrites Burners. Erich Richter. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 54, 1521-1524 (June 2, 1923). The reaction between 
concentrated potassium iodide solution and sulphur dioxide is in- 
accurate for the testing of pyrite burner gas. The ordinary ab- 
sorption apparatus gives continually deviating values for sulphur 
trioxide. An apparatus is described in which the gas to be tested 
is slowly passed through a cold condensation tube whereby the 
SO, is condensed and subsequently is determined in the usual 
gravimetric way. Comparative results for SO, were obtained.— 
Me 


Refining of Pulp. Carl G. Schwalbe. Ger. pat. 378,260. 
Papierfabr. 21, 347 (July 22, 1923). Pentosans are removed from 
sulphite -pulp by: treatment with a sulphite solution, especially 
magnesium sulphite, with or without pressure. Lime or. magnesia 
may. be used in conjunction with such solutions —J. L. P. 

Sulphite Cellulose. E. L. Larsen. Swed. pat. 51,101. Mar. 
1, 1922. The boiling time is reduced by subjecting the wood to 
a pressing before it is fed into the boilers—C, J. W. 
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Sulphite Waste Liquor 


Manufacture of Ethyl Alcohol from Sulphite Waste Liquors. 
Harnist. Chimie Et. Indus. Special No. 658-663 (May 1923). A 
description of the commercial process with a brief discussion of 
possible improvements.—A. P.-C, 

Evaporating Sulphite Waste Liquor. E. Wirth-Frey. Can. 
pat.. 231,625, June 5, 1923. The liquor is maintained alkaline during 
the entire period of evaporation. Calcium sulphate is removed 
by introducing carbon dioxide.—A. P.-C. 

Determination of Calcium Sulphate (in Sulphite Waste 
Liquor). A. Sander. Paper 32, No. 12, 5-6, 17 (July 11, 1923); 
Pulp & Paper 21, 939 (Sept. 20, 1923); Paper Trade J. 77, No. 
14, 52 (Oct. 4, 1923).—A. P.-C. 

Colloidal Products Formed with Pulp Waste Liquors. L. 
Behrend. U. S. pat. 1,460,012, June 26, 1923. Colloidal prepara- 
tions are obtained by treating inorganic substances, ¢g., com- 
pounds of mercury, copper, or chromium, with sulphite waste 
liquor or with black liquor—aA. P.-C. 

Tanning Material and Resin Substitutes by Chlorination of 
Sulphite Waste Liquor. A. Schmidt. Eng. pat. 178,104, Mar. 
31, 1922. Highly chlorinated stable products (containing 20 to 
30% of chlorine), capable of forming soluble salts with alkalis 
or partially insoluble salts with heavy metals, and suitable for use 
as tanning materials, or as substitutes for natural resins and the like, 
are obtained for sulphite waste liquor by the following process. The 
liquor is evaporated without application of heat to a concentration 
of about 25%, is treated hot with chlorine gas for about 2 hr. 
The resulting precipitate is separated and treated with a chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid until the product of the reaction contains 
about 20% of chlorine—A. P.-C. 

Fire-Extinguishing Composition from Pulp Waste Liquors. 
A. Biddle assignor to United Products Corporation of America. 
U. S. pat. 1,428,207, Sept. 5, 1922. In the soda and: sulphite pro- 
cesses there are produced waste liquors, respectively “soda glutrin” 
and “sulphite glutrin” (the inventor probably refers to concentrated 
black and sulphite waste liquors. It is rather difficult to see why 
he chose the name “glutrin.”) Both of these liquids are very 
viscous. If they are mixed a non-combustible gas is evolved, 
which, owing to the viscosity of the liquids, forms a thick foam 
which is very effective in extinguishing fire, especially that from 
burning oil where water is inapplicable. If desired sulphuric acid 
(or other acid) may be added to the acid liquor and sodium bi- 
carbonate, etc., to the alkaline liquor to increase the evolution of 
gas. Also, one or other of the liquors may be replaced by acid or 
sodium bicarbonate solution according to which is used. The 
extinguishing properties of the foam may be enhanced by the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of carbon tetrachloride—A. P.-C. 

Fuel Briquettes from Sulphite Waste Liquors. La Societe 
Dite L’Avebene. Eng. pat. 197,901, June 29, 1923. Neutralized 
sulphite waste liquor is concentrated, the solid product is pul- 
verized and mixed with fine crushings or dust of anthracite, coke, 
‘coal, etc. Water may be added if necessary. The mixture is ag- 
glomerated under a relatively low pressure, and baked at a temper- 
ture up to about 200° C—A. P.-C. 

Alcohols from Sulphite Waste Liquor. E. S. Sandberg, H 
A. E. Nilsson and J. V. Blomquist. Swed. pat. 53,317, Jan. 3, 
1923. The liquor, after neutralization, is evaporated to a concen- 
tration suitable for fermentation, by which evaporation about half 
of the methyl alcohol of the liquor is obtained in the condensate and 
is recovered from this. The residue from the first-mentioned evap- 
oration is neutralized, fermented and evaporated. Some methyl 
alcohol and ethyl alcohol are obtained in the condensate and are 
separated in a column apparatus—C. J. W. 

Distillation of Sulphite Waste Liquor. H. O. V. Bergstroem. 
Swed. pat. 50,740, Jan. 25, 1922. A considerable amount of the 
distillation vapors or mixtures of these vapors with air or other 
gases is overheated and applied to the liquid in the distillation ap- 
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paratus to which it gives off its excess heat. That part of the 
distillation vapors that does not-take part in the circle. process 
is taken out, eventually under pressure, and the heat utilized for 
other purposes, while the content of organic acids is recovered by 
conducting the vapors through milk of lime.—C. J. W. 

Utilizing the Heat of the Liquor Tapped Off from Sulphite 
Boilers. E. From. Swed. pat. 52,976, Nov. 15, 1922. The used 
liquor is conducted through one or more heat-exchanging apparatus 
through which the fresh sulphite liquor is also passed in counter- 
current, the liquor circulating in a closed system.—C. J. W. 

Recovering Sulphur Dioxide from Cellulose Liquor. H. A. E. 
Nilsson. Swed. pat. 51,399, Apr. 5, 1922. The liquor is driven 
from the boilers into a closed vessel by means of the pressure in 
the boilers. Sulphur dioxide and some water are disengaged and 
drawn off into an acid-container by suction induced by keeping the 
liquid in this container in continuous circulation through an ejector 
connected with the container. The suction force of the ejector 
is regulated so as to maintain a pressure in the container approxi- 
mately corresponding to atmospheric pressure—C. J. W. 

Sugar from Sulphite Waste Liquor. P. G. Ekstroem. Swed. 
pat. 51,682, May 10, 1922. Waste liquor or other liquids low in 
sugar are enriched with this compound by addition of starch-con- 
taining products such as wastes from bakeries, which products are 
treated at increased temperature with a dilute acid, e.g., the sul- 
phur dioxide in the waste liquor. The resulting liquor is worked 
for sugar or fermented to alcohol—C. J. W. 

Counteracting the Formation of Scale in Evaporating Ap- 
paratus for Sulphite Waste Liquor, etc. H. O. V. Bergstroem. 
Swed. pat. 53,794, Feb. 14, 1923. The scale is subjected to the 
action of liquids which transform the neutral sulphites into soluble 
acid sulphites, for instance aqueous sulphur dioxide or fresh sul- 
phite liquor—C. J. W. 

Utilization of Sulphite Liquor, with an Explanation of the 
Strehlenert Process. K. Morch. Tids. for Kemi Og Bergvaesen 
3, 44-48 (1923); Chem. Abs. 17, 3099. In his own plant Morch 
uses three lead-lined autoclaves in succession, in combination with 
a preheating system. The liquid from the boilers is pumped by 20 
atmospheres pressure through the preheater and next into the 
bottom of the first vessel, where air and some steam are also ap- 
plied. From the top of the vessel the mixture of air and liquid is 
conducted into the bottom of the second autoclave and so on. From 
the top of the third vessel the mixture of air and gases is let out, 
while the liquor goes to the preheating system to give off some of 
its heat to the untreated liquor and finally into a sedimentation 
vessel where the lignites sink to the bottom. After decantation a 
substance with about 50% of dry matter is obtained, which can be 
easily burned. The content of dry matter in the mother liquor can 
be worked down to about 3% by this procedure.—C. J. W. 

Evaporating Liquids Containing Easily Decomposable Or- 
ganic Substances, for Instance Sulphite Waste Liquors. 
Aktiebolaget Reymerholms Gamla Spritfoeraedlings. Swed. pat. 
52,734, Sept. 20, 1922. The liquid flows with great velocity in 
thin layers that are passed on all sides by the heating medium. The 
velocity and temperature are regulated so as to counteract the 
formation of crusts on the heating surfaces. The pressure is kept 
sufficiently high to avoid any boiling inside the heating apparatus. 
—C. J. W. 

Lignins 

The Colloid Chemistry of Wood. Rudolf Lorenz. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 54, 1518-1521 (June 2, 1923). In contradistinction to 
cellulose which has been shown to be a substance of definite com- 
position from whatever source it is derived, lignin is not a chemical 
individual, but varies in composition with the different species of 
trees and plants. Solid substances deposited in plants are the 
result of dehydration; they originally occur in the sap in the col- 
loidal state, as a hydrogel. The formation of the wood gums, as 
the pentosans, hexosans, pectins, and similar substances, is es- 
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sentially one of adsorption. Wood formation proceeds in two 
stages: (1) the formation of a colloidal cellulose hydrogel in the 
youngest plant tissues, which later develops an enormous surface 
in the fibrous structure, and (2) the thickening of this surface 
by adsorption of substances from the cambial sap, resulting in 
layer formation. These substances are irreversibly adsorbed and 
may be termed “lignin.” Since the leaves and other organs of plants 
and trees vary, it follows that the composition of the colloidal sub- © 
stances contained therein can not be the same, hence it is easy to 
understand why lignin does not have a uniform composition. 
Analyses of the colloid content of spring sap gave the values 4.5 
to 8.5% for the period March to the end of April. In May and 
June the cambial sap had a colloid content of 30 to 40%, which is 
the period of maximum wood formation. Lignin is deposited from 
this colloidal cambial sap.—J. L. P. 


New Technical Association -Members 

Recent elections to the Technical Association include: 

C. A. Brown, Great Western Paper Company, Omaha, Neb. 

H. D. Cook, S. D. Warren Co., Gardiner, Me. 

T. L. Crossley, Institute of Industrial & Domestic Arts, Garden- 
vale, Que. 

O. S. Egan, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 

Lewis Fussell, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

W. L. Glass, Keewatin Lumber Co., Ltd., Kenora, Ont. 

S. C. Hall, Tait Paper & Color Industries, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

F. I. Jacoby, Warren Manufacturing Co., Bloomsbury, N. J. 

J. M. Krauss, District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. R. Lawson, Appleford Counter Check Book Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

J. A. Limpert, Kimberly-Clark Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

J. F. Rhoades, Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

H. A. Skinner, Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis. 

B. M. Thomas, Eddy Paper Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

A. G. Vannote, 723 University avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. M. Walton, Riordon Pulp Corp., Ltd., Temiskaming, Que. 

Justin Warburton, Charles Walmsley & Co. (Canada) Ltd, 
Longueuil, Que. 

A. R. White, Michigan Electrochemical Co., Menominee, Mich. 

L. M. Yoerg, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. J. Zaumeyer, Paper Converting Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Volume IV 


The editor has been receiving a number of letters inquiring when 
volume IV of thé textbooks on Manufacture of Pulp and Paper 
will be available. It is a pleasure to announce that the last of the 
page proofs have been returned to the publisher and that the in- 
dex will be completed this week. 

This volume will contain 538 pages of text, including 174 illus- 
trations together with a preface and a very extensive index of 
subjects. This volume, as in the case of the three preceding ones, 
will be sold at $5 per copy, although there are several sections in it 
which individually would be easily worth the price of the volume. 
The publishers are proceeding as rapidly as possible with the 
printing of this book, and its typographical quality and appearance 
will be, of course, equal to the preceding volumes which have re- 
ceived so much favorable comment. If all goes well, it is possible 
that the book will be ready for distribution before the end of the 
year, and we suggest that a copy would make an excellent Christ- 
mas present as a companion volume for volume III for anyone 
in the paper industry. Volume II deals entirely with the manufac- 
ture and treatment of pulp, and volume IV deals altogether with 
the preparation of stock, the coloring and making of paper. This 
broad subject, however, is continued in volume V for which the 
manuscript is now being rapidly prepared. 
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ROYAL S. KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK ON PULPWOOD 





PuLPwoop anD Woop Pup 1n Norto America, by Royal S. Kellogg. Publishers—McCraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 273 


There are few men better fitted to write on this timely subject 
than Royal S. Kellogg who has been secretary of the News Print 
Service Bureau sinee 1918. He graduated from Kansas State 
Agricultural College in 1896 receiving his Master of Science de- 
gree in 1899; from 1901 to 1910 he was in the Forest Service and 
towards the end of the period was in charge of the Office of Wood 
Utilization and was the author of numerous Forest Service publi- 
cations. In 1910 he became secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
and Hardwood Association with headquarters at Wausau, Wis- 
consin, and in 1915 secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association where he remained until 1918. 


He then took his present office in New York with the association 
of news print manufacturers which includes in its membership 
most of the news print mills of North America. Mr. Kellogg 
is widely travelled in all parts of the continent and has written a 
number of books including “Lumber and its Uses.” “The Cost 
of Growing Timber” and “The Timber Supply of the United 
States.” 

Pulpwood and Wood Pulp, for the general reader on economic 
questions as well as for the paper manufacturer and the student of 
forestry and paper making, presents in clear and concise form the 
vital statistics of pulpwood and wood pulp production and con- 
sumption which heretofore were buried in government reports. It 
also gives the conclusions of a trained observer on the measures 
necessary to be taken that the paper industry of North America 
may be placed on a permanent basis, a problem that is becoming 
increasingly important. 

The work is conveniently divided into five parts: Wood Pulp, 
Pulpwood, Timber Supply, Timber Production and A Permanent 
Industry(?). 

The tables of statistics on which the text is based are placed 
in the Appendix to which the reader can refer although from them 
graphs have been drawn which serve to illustrate the book. 


After a brief historical chapter, the different wood pulp processes 
are given in outline with figures of production, consumption and 


values. In the section on Pulpwoods the important chapters are 
Pulpwoods used in North America as to quantities, comparative 
consumption, processes, regioris, species and costs and Properties 
of American Pulpwoods. 


Under Timber Supply, after describing in considerable detail 
the Forest Regions of the continent, there is a careful analysis of 
the estimates of the quantity of timber yet standing in the chapter 


on What We Have followed by one on Forest Ownership. In the 
section Timber Production the forestry problems are handled very 


clearly and concisely : 


“There never was paper enough in the world until it was made 
of wood. But little more than thirty years ago an English authority 
hailed the development of the use of wood as supplying an “inex- 


haustible source” of useful fiber for paper making. Today we 
knew that our resources are being drawn upon too heavily and 


that without better forest protection and more care for repro- 
duction the pinch of scarcity of papermaking materials will again 
be felt.” 
a ot a ee 

“Forestry is the application of definite scientific principles to the 
growing and using of timber crops. 

“Forestry is and will be practiced by the private owner when 
he can see that it pays him to do so. 

“Forestry is and must be practiced by Government upon public 
property in order to insure some supply of forest products for the 
pcople. Because of the long time investment and comparatively 
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pages, 87 illustrations; $4.00. 


small return thereon, together with hazards of fire, insect, fungus 
and storm, a considerable area of publicly owned forest is always 
needed although public ownership of the entire forest area of any 
country is neither necessary nor desirable.” 
e's & 2s 
“A sound national economy demands not only the right use of 
our natural resources but still more important, the early adoption 
of a policy which will insure a permanent supply of all products 
and materials essential to the progress and prosperity of the people. 
The problems of the present and future use of timber, of coal, of 
oil, of iron and other minerals, are all parts of the one great prob- 


lem of the wise use of the resources which Nature has provided 
for the benefit of man, Unlike the mineral resources, however, 


the forest resources are reproducible. An exhausted mine is ex- 
hausted forever. Cutover forest land can be made to produce 
another forest as good or better than the original. Hence the use 
and reproduction of timber can go hand in hand if we know enough 
and are able to take advantage of Nature’s laws.” 


Test New Water Towers 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

South Brewer, Me., November 28, 1923.—An official test of 
the new water towers which have recently been installed by the 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. for the protection of its huge piles 
of pulpwood was made by the Bangor fire department chief  re- 
cently, proving that the system was fully up to expectations. The 
test was under the supervision of Resident Superintendent Theo- 
dore Clark, Mechanical Superintendent Charles G. Paine, Chief 
Engineer Fred Lindsay, Superintendent Benjamin Petrie of the 
pulp mill, and Production Engineer R. P. Miller. 

At the rate of 1,000 gallons a minute, tons of water were 
hurled upon the pulp piles, giving a fine demonstration of the 
possibilities of the water towers in combating a fire which might 
break out in the huge piles of wood. 

The new system consists of five iron towers surmounted by 
movable water towers similar to the towers maintained on modern 
city department fire apparatus. The iron structures stand about 
30 feet in height and are located at different points of vantage 
about the two huge piles of pulpwood, one of which contains 12,000 
cords of wood at present. The tower may be equipped with either 
a two-inch, inch-and-three-quarters or inch-and-a-quarter nozzle 
and the water supply is furnished by the Eastern’s water pumps. 
The nozzle on each tower can be moved to any angle and can 
easily be operated by one man. Not only do the towers protect the 
wood; they also furnish splendid protection for surrounding build- 
ings, one of the towers being located near the chemical plant and 
one near the dry shed. 


Paper Company Awarded Damages 


Boston, Mass., November 26, 1923.—Edwin P. Lindsay, who is 
a paper pulp dealer in this city, must pay $52,300 to the Nashua 
River Paper Company of Pepperell, Mass., to whom he was found 
to have sold a large quantity of pulp of a quality inferior to that 
guaranteed. Judge Weed of the Suffolk Superior Court, this city, 
who heard the suit, assessed the above named damages to the plain- 
tiff. 

The paper company in its suit showed the court that there had 
been a breach of warranty on the part of Lindsay involving the 
sale of a large amount of paper pulp sold to them in 1918 as No. 
1 Kraft, which proved to be of an inferior grade. 
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UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA AND THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION‘ 


By J. Linton Encie, Ex-Presinent, Unitep TypoTHETAE OF AMERICA 


While not the first industry in America to undertake the study of 
cost finding, the printing industry was one of the first. Deploring 
the wretched methods of accounting and believing that a better 
knowledge of costs would make the printers of America better busi- 
ness men and therefore better equipped to serve the public, an In- 
ternational Congress of Master Printers was held at Chicago in 
1909 for the express purpose of devising, if possible, a standard 
system for finding costs in the printing industry. This Congress 
was one of the outstanding events in the history of the graphic 
arts in America and the system which they evolved has been suc- 
cessfully operated during the past fourteen years with no essential 
changes in its fundamentals other than some refinements in the way 
of segregating selling costs from factory costs. 

When at the Denver Convention in 1911 the Ben Franklin Clubs 
of America and the United Typothete of America proposed an 
amalgamation in order that there should be but one trade associa- 
tion representing the industry on this continent, the Typothete 
agreed to father the Standard Cost Finding System which had been 
sponsored very largely by the Ben Franklin Clubs. From that time 
on Typothetz has been repsonsible for the growth of cost knowledge 
among the printers and for the gradual acceptance by more and 
more establishments of the Standard Cost Finding System. A few 
field men were sent out by Typothete to install the system in the 
plants of those members who were willing to pay for the installa- 
tion cost. 

Federal Trade Commission Interested 


About three years after the Denver Convention, to which I have 
referred, the Federal Trade Commission of the United States, the 
chairman of which at that time was Mr. Edward N. Hurley, be- 
came interested in the efforts being made by certain industries to 
obtain a better knowledge of the cost of manufacture and of doing 
business. In a pamphlet issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
on July 1, 1916 (Page 7) entitled “Fundamentals of Cost Systems 
for Manufacturers” the Federal Trade Commission made the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


“The purpose of conducting a business is to make money 
and the only way to make money is to sell something for 
more than it costs, the first essential then is to know the 


“Address delivered at the Tenth Semi-Annual Convention of the Cost Assc- 
Cation of the Paper Industry, at the Hotel Sylvania, Philadelphia, on Friday, 
Nov. 23, 1923. 


cost. It is the belief of the Commission that the small 
margin of profit existing in so many of our industries is 
due to the ignorance on the part of manufacturers of what 
their goods actually cost to produce. This ignorance causes 
them to make unprofitable prices, which the manufacturer 
who does know his cost is forced to meet to a large extent.” 


In those days the Federal Trade Commission seemingly was not 
only attempting to be a competent servant of the Government but 
was also attempting to help the industries of this country to be 
profitable, and the soundness of the conclusion of the Federal Trade 
Commission which I have quoted above was a short time after quite 
fully recognized in‘a letter from the President of the United States 
to this same Federal Trade Commission wherein he said, among 
other things: 


“I wish to commend your efforts generally, and in par- 
ticular your endeavor to assist the small manufacturer. and 
merchant to better his condition by helping him to improve 
his cost accounting and bookkeeping methods: 

“This is a step in the right direction and one of the main 
fundamentals of any successful business. It is most im- 


portant to the future success of a business man that he 
should know what his goods actually cost to manufacture 


and to sell. 
* x eS * * * ok 
“Your suggestion that trade associations, associations of 
retail and wholesale merchants, commercial clubs, boards 
of trade, manufacturers’ associations, credit associations, 
and other similar organizations should be encouraged in 
every feasible way by the Government seems to me a very 
wise one. 


“To furnish them with data and comprehensive informa- 
tion in order that they may more easily accomplish the re- 
sult that they are organized ‘for is a proper and useful 
Government function.” 


Disposed to be Constructive 
As indicating that the Federal Trade Commission in those days 
was really attempting to be of constructive service to the’ industries 
of the country and attempting to carry out the policies of the 
President of the United States, as I have already indicated, the 
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annual report of the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, quite clearly reaffirmed the declaration of 
policy of the Federal Trade Commission in the following language: 


“Much difficulty has been found in ascertaining costs in 
several industries because of the deficient accounting meth- 
ods in use, but the Commission has been greatly aided on 
the other hand by the attitude of the business concerns 
visited or from whom reports were required, which was 
generally co-operative and patriotic. The cost principles 
recognized and applied by the Commission have received 
almost universal assent, being based on the best accounting 
practice. Indeed, the Commission’s aid in revising or in- 
stalling cost systems has often been sought by representative 
organizations in various industries, but the Commission has 
limited its activities in this direction to such steps as were 
necessary in order to perform its own immediate duties.” 


About the same time other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury De- 
partment, revealed that it fully realized that proper accounting and 
cost finding methods are necessary for the collection of income and 
excess profit taxes and the Bureau consistently and with notable 
persistence advocated that intelligent and standard methods be em- 
ployed in all industries in order that true costs might be ascertained 
and the correct amount of Federal taxes be readily determined. 

As further indicative of the attitude of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission toward those industries which were making an honest effort 
toward improving accounting among the units of the industry, 
prior to the time that the Federal Trade Commission published its 
pamphlet on the “Fundamentals of Cost Systems for Manufac- 
turers,” referred to above, indeed as early as March 17, 1916, the 
Federal Trade Commission requested the United Typothete to sub- 
mit the Standard Cost Finding System to them for examination, 
saying : 

“The Commission is passing on a number of systems 
presented to us by trade associations for endorsement and 
is recommending the adoption of such systems by concerns 
that are in need of better accounting practice. We have for 
this work, in addition to our own force, an Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by the American Association of Public 
Accountants, comprising public accountants of national repu- 
tation. 

“Should you care to submit your excellent system to us 
for endorsement, I feel sure that the approval of same by 
the Trade Commission would enable you to bring it more 
forcibly to the attention of those printers operating without 
knowledge of the condition of their business to the injury 
of the trade in general. For the expeditious handling of 
our work, we need about eight sets of forms in your case, 
preferably the set of white forms carrying figures.” 


Urged Interest of Printers 


The Federal Trade Commission also urged that the System be 
brought to the attention of printers generally in a letter to 
Typothetz under date of March 25, 1916, reading as follows: 

“We shall be very glad to take this matter up with our 
Advisory Committee and I feel sure that we can be of as- 
sistance to you in bringing this most important matter 
forcibly to the attention of printers who are operating with- 
out a correct knowledge of true cost.” 

Not only did Typothete submit the System in full, but it sent 
its supervisor of accounting to Washington for a conference with 
the Advisory Accountants of the Commission. 

After fully considering the System as submitted to them by 
Typothetz the Federal Trade Commission, under date of July 11, 
1916, expressed the following opinion: 

“T am glad to report that the Commission heartily com- 
mends the efforts of your organization to aid the printers 
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of the country in improving-their accounting methods and 
business practices, and considers your Standard® Cost Find- 
ing System, in general, well designed along sound, simple 
and practical lines. 

“I sincerely hope that your organization will eventually 
succeed in eliminating the unhealthy competition that is 
caused by printers who are today operating in ignorance of 
the cost of their work and the true condition of their busi- 
ness.” 


Shortly after, on August 24, 1916, the Federal Trade Commission, 
through its Chairman, Edward N. Hurley, also sent to the 
Typothetz what has come to be known as the famous Hurley let- 
ter, the contents of which are as follows: 


“Whereas, the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America have submitted to the Federal Trade Commission 
their Standard System of Cost Finding for the printing in- 
dustry, for its investigation, 

“Therefore, it is found by the Federal. Trade Commission 
that said System of Cost Finding is comprehensive in its 
scope, in accord with the best methods, and well designed 
along sound, simple and practical lines for the determina- 
tion of the cost of printing.” 


Origin of Three Year Plan 

About this time the preliminary plans for what afterwards came 
to be known as the Three Year Plan began to take on shape and 
the following year, namely 1917, showed the printing industry, 
paper trades, supply houses, machinery manufacturers all united in 
the plan in a co-operative way for organizing the industry of the 
continent. Most of you I apprehend are familiar with the general 
character of that plan. It was a forward movement in the graphic 
arts industries, the allied trades contributing approximately $75,000 
a year for three years and the printers adding their accumulated 
income from dues to a comprehensive plan for organizing printers 
in all the big centers of the United States and Canada. Most of 
you, too, are conversant with the strong appeal that was made to 
the printers to take on the Standard Cost Finding System which 
had received such favorable comment from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and such a strong endorsement. 

The Three Year Plan has now passed into history. There are 
none to deny that it was a wonderful campaign, inspired by the 
genius of the statesmen of the craft who were then in command, 
and carried to a conclusion by United Typothete of America minds. 

The campaign started officially in the fall of 1918 and had been 
in successful operation for one year when there was exploded in 
our midst a bomb in the form of a bill of complaint brought against 
the United Typothete of America by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of the United States in which Typothete was charged as hav- 
ing had, and as then using, “unfair methods of competition in in- 
terstate commerce in violation of the provisions of the act creat- 
ing a Federal Trade Commission. 


Charges in Complaint 
The complaint made five charges in brief as follows: 


1. That the members of Typothete were engaged in 
soliciting printing throughout the states of the United States 
and in transporting printed matter from state to state in 
due course of interstate commerce, and that the members 
of the allied trades were engaged in the manufacture of 
paper, printing presses, type, ink, and other commodities 
and the sale of them throughout the states. 

2. That the Three Year Plan (a co-operative campaign 
of the Typothete and the allied trades) was “to collect 
assessments,” the money so accumulated “to be applied to 
alleged educational purposes but mainly to induce employ- 
ing printers to use a uniform system of cost accounting” 
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with a view to teaching the printer how to charge adequate 
prices for his work; that coercive methods had been used 
by Typothete to obtain subscriptions to the Three Year 
Plan; that manufacturers and dealers in printers’ supplies 
had been intimidated to cause them to join the campaign. 


3. That the Typothetez through its Trade Matters Com- 
mittee had adopted the practice of attempting to control the 
matter of terms on which manufacturers of printing presses, 
type, machinery, etc., sell their output to printing estab- 
lishments. 

4. That the “Standard Cost System” and “Standard 
Price List” which Typothete was constantly urging em- 
ploying printers to adopt, were largely “devices calculated 
to establish a uniform scale of prices throughout the print- 
ing industry and not merely a system of cost finding.” 

5. That the Typothete had announced in Bulletins that 
its Cost Finding System had been approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission whereas said Commission “disavowed 
a letter of approval of a Commissioner by an order duly 
entered by it on December 13, 1917.” 


The above complaint was made against the United Typothete 
of America on the 25th day of September, 1919, and gave notice 
of hearing at the office of the Commission on the 15th day of De- 
cember. 

Typothetz, of course, immediately filed its answer to the com- 
plaint setting forth its plan of organization, its objects, its Code 
of Ethics, its Constitution and By-Laws, how it had been in- 
fluenced by the Federal Trade Commission in pushing its Standard 
Cost Finding System, and set forth that recent surveys in the in- 
dustry had shown that in over $121,000,000 of business the profit 
in 53 cities was only 3.6 per cent on the actual cost, set forth clearly 
the whole scheme of the Three Year Plan, how it was organized, 
how it was a co-operative undertaking on the part of printers and 
allied interests, set forth its plans for inaugurating a more intensive 
educational work and what it was doing in the way of industrial 
research; in fact, laying before the Federal Trade Commission the 
entire activities of the Association. 


No Opportunity to Appear 

While Typothete expected and was ready to appear before the 
‘Commission at its offices in Washington on December 15, 1919, a 
few weeks after it had filed its answer, to answer any questions that 
might be put to it the facts are that the Federal Trade Commission 
did not give the representatives of Typothete any hearing whatso- 
ever on the above complaint and whenever they did set a time for 
such hearing the same was postponed from time to time and noth- 
ing was ever heard of it by Typothetz until very early in the year 
of 1922, a little over two years after the complaint had been filed. 

At that time a representative of the Federal Trade Commission 
called at the general offices of Typothete in Chicago and stated 
that the activity of Typothete which was most objectionable to the 
Federal Trade Commission was the continued circulation of the 
Hurley letter that set forth the endorsement of the Typothete 
Standard Cost Finding System by the Federal Trade Commission. 
He said that if Typothetze would cease circulating the Hurley let- 
ter he was prepared to say that the Federal Trade Commission 
would withdraw its complaint, and threatened to bring proceedings 
against Typothete in the Federal courts in case they refused to 
cease using the Hurley letter. In other words, the Federal Trade 
Commission made it very plain that they were not endorsing any 
cost finding system; that they had reversed their policy and did 
not consider it within their province to say whether a cost fed aoe 
was adequate for the purposes intended or not. 

The Federal Trade Commission has never undertaken to deny 
that the Hurley letter was used in good faith and the facts are 
that the Federal Trade Commission, at the time Mr. Hurley was 
chairman, did endorse the Standard Cost Finding System of the 
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U. T. A. That the Federal Trade Commission over a year after- 
ward, namely. in December, 1917, recalled the endorsement although 
the Standard Cost Finding System had not been changed one iota, 
does not alter the fact. 


Abandon Hurley Letter 


Typothetz, in an exchange of correspondence with the Federal 
Trade Commission, agreed no longer to use the Hurley letter and 
while no formal notice of the withdrawal of the complaint was 
ever issued by the Federal Trade Commission it was understood 
that the complaint was withdrawn. But imagine the surprise of 
our executive board and our members when they received word that 
the Federal Trade Commission had filed an amended complaint on 
March 1, 1922, in which the charges against the Typothete were 
three instead of five.. This time Typothete was charged in the 
first complaint with operating a School of Printing at Indianapolis 
where it published a monthly bulletin which circulated in inter- 
state commerce through the mails and that Typothete circulated 
to members and others throughout the country, literature relative 
to the Standard Cost System and Standard Price List, this liter- 
ature being circulated in interstate commerce through the mails. 

The second amended complaint repeated the charge with refer- 
ence to the Three Year Plan practically the same as in the first 
complaint, although the Three year Campaign had been finished in 
the fall of 1921, six months prior to the filing of the amended com- 
plaint. 

The third charge was that the members of Typothetz had adopted 
and were using a uniform cost accounting system and that 
Typothete had compiled a Standard Guide for the use of em- 
ploying printers in arriving at prices to be charged for their work, 
the effect of which was “to establish a uniform scale of prices” and 
that “these two devices (the Cost System and the Standard Guide) 
are not merely systems of cost finding, but devices, the intent and 
purpose of which are to establish a uniform scale of prices in the 
printing industry throughout the United States, and has a tendency 
unduly to suppress competition in the printing business in inter- 
state commerce, and to create a monopoly directly affecting in- 
terstate commerce.” 

Seventeen days after the filing of the amended complaint, 
Typothete filed its answer denying jurisdiction and denying the 
charges made. In this instance Typothete was able to secure a 
hearing and the first hearing began a month later in Chicago on 
April 18 and hearings were held in Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Washington, D. C., and New York City before an examiner of 
the Commission. The examiner filed his report with the Com- 
mission setting forth the facts as he found them from the testimony, 
the attorneys for the Commission and the attorneys for the 
Typothetz filed their briefs and in due time the case was argued 
before the Commission in Washington and finally on Saturday, 
August 18, the Commission handed down its findings and orders. 


Ordered to Cease and Desist 


You will please notice that in the findings and orders of the 
Commission, Typothete is not found guilty of the three charges 
in the complaint. Typothete is not found guilty of any wrong 
in circulating its Bulletin and other matter in interstate commerce 
in which it urges the use of the Cost System and the Standard 
Guide. Typothetz is not found guilty of any wrong-doing in con- 
ducting the Three Year Plan, nor is it found guilty as charged with 
reference to the Standard Cost Finding System and the Standard 
Guide being devices “the intent and purpose of which are to es- 
tablish a uniform scale of prices in the printing industry through- 
out the United States.” But Typothete was ordered to cease and 
desist “from conducting its system of education in principles and 
methods of cost accounting in such a way as to suggest any uni- 
form percentage to be included in selling price as profit. (Please 
note that Typothetze was never charged in either of the complaints 
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with suggesting profit and yet we are here ordered to desist from 
so doing.) , 

Typothete was ordered to cease and desist from requiring or 
receiving from members and others using respondents’ uniform 
cost accounting system, identified and itemized statements of pro- 
duction costs for the purpose of calculating average, normal or 
standard costs of production and from publishing them to members 
and the trade generally as a “Standard Price List” or “Standard 
Guide” or association cost or price list under any other name. 
(Notice nothing is said here finding Typothete as being guilty of 
anything in any form of the three charges in the amended com- 
plant.) 

Typothete is further ordered to cease and desist from compiling 
and publishing for use by members and others in the same trade 
average, normal or standard production costs with instructions or 
suggestions for the translation of such standard costs into selling 
prices under the name of “Standard Price List” or “Standard 
Guide” or any other name. (Notice that Typothete is ordered to 
desist from something which it is not doing and of which the 
Federal Trade Commission has not found it guilty of doing.) 

In all of the proceedings thus far the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has naturally taken the initiative; first, in bringing the com- 
plaint; second, in fixing the places where testimony would be heard ; 
third, in determining the manner in which the case should be con- 
ducted, and all Typothetz could do was to follow the thing through 
until the Commission should reach its finding and make its order. 


- What Commission’s Order Implies 


In the first place the orders of the Commission implies that the 
Typothete is doing certain things of which it has not been proven 
guilty by the testimony in the case. Manifestly, then, the only way 
open for Typothete when once it was given the opportunity under 
the law was to either abide by the findings and orders of the Com- 
mission or to take the initiative by filing a petition in the United 
States Appellate Court for a review of the testimony which 
Typothetez believes will fully justify it in its educational work. 

Your attention is particularly called to the danger of the second 
order of the Commission which would prohibit the gathering from 
members and the dissemination to members and others, of facts 
with reference to costs of manufacture. Should the courts hold 
this illegal over one hundred trade associations of this country 
which are now gathering cost statistics would be affected and the 
whole plan of amplified accounting as it affects cost finding in in- 
dustry today, would not only be jeopardized but would be thrown 
out to the great detriment and demoralization of industry. In 
taking this matter into the United States Court Typothete believes 
it is in reality fighting the battle of all other trade associations 
which are interested in cost finding; that there is a vital principle 
involved in that the gathering and dissemination of cost finding 
statistics is not in any way comparable or in the same category with 
the gathering and interchange of selling prices. 

The facts are well known to those having any contact whatso- 
ever with the printing industry, and they were brought out in the 
testimony before the Commission, that neither the Standard Cost 
Finding System nor the Standard Guide have in any way brought 
about a fixing of selling prices of printing nor caused a condition 
that has enabled the printers to obtain even a reasonable profit on 
their work. Furthermore, so long as individuality of taste, skill 
in craftsmanship, and excellencies in material vary, it will never 
be possible, no matter how skillfully the Standard Cost Finding 
System and the Standard Guide of production records might 
be used, to “establish a uniform scale of prices, unduly suppress 
competition and create a monopoly.” 


Holyoke Paper Man Honored 
Horyoxe, Mass., November 27, 1923.—Joseph B: Weis, president 
of the Perfect Safety Paper Company, has been elected president 
of the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce. 


Cost SEcTION 


John N. Carlisle’s Term Expires 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 27, 1923.—The term of office oi 
John N. Carlisle as member of the Board of the Black River Regu- 
lating District expired on September 16. Pending the appointment 
of his successor by Governor Alfred E. Smith, Mr. Carlisle is hold- 
ing over under the law, thus sustaining the full membership of 
the Board. 

Knowledge of the duty of making an appointment is in possession 
of the Governor but the detail of filling the office has been side- 
tracked for more important matters, it is believed. However, the 
business of the Board is proceeding regularly with Mr. Carlisle a 
“hold over.” 

John N. Carlisle was named to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of John B. Taylor at the time the Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc., was purchased from Mr. Taylor and Mr. Carlisle 
became president. The term was four years. J. V. Baron, chair- 
man of the Board, was appointed for five years, and the term will 
expire in September, 1924. Harry S. Lewis is a commissioner, hav- 
ing been appointed following the death of James A. Outterson of 
Carthage. 

In view of the fact that the Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 
is by far the largest power owner in the district and is bearing a 
large portion of the cost of the storage development, and in view 
of the further fact that Mr. Carlisle is regarded as a most valuable 
asset to the project, it is expected that news of his re-appointment 
will be received at most any moment. No one else has been even 
mentioned. 





Protective Committee Statement 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., November 27, 1923.—Circulars that are being 
received from the bondholders’ protective committee of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company intimate that the January interest on 
the bonds may be passed. “The bondholders should realize,” says 
the circular, “that the committee does not expect the receiver will be 
authorized to pay, when due, the bond interest maturing January 1, 
1924. But bondholders who deposit their bonds will receive in- 
terest whenever any is paid by the company receiver. 

While giving notice that the time for depositing the bonds has 
been continued to January 10, 1924, the committee notes that if at 
that time an amount satisfactory to the committee has not been de- 
posited the committee will make no further efforts to obtain de- 
posits and will then take such action as it deems best for the best 
interests of the bondholders who have deposited. 

About $4,000,000 of the $9,293,000 bonds outstanding have been 
deposited. The committee further notes that some of the properties 
are not in good physical condition and that large expenditures for 
deferred repairs and renewals are necessary to secure economical 
operation and high quality of product. 

The mortgaged properties, including 26 mills and water rights, 
have a book value, less depreciation, of about $14,000,000 while the 
amount of bonds outstanding including notes secured by pledge of 
treasury bonds is about $10,200,000. Unless the plants can be made 
to earn a reasonable return upon the plant investment the properties 
could not be sold for anything like their book value. 


Given Permission to Intervene 
*[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 8, 1923.—Announcement has been 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission that the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., and the G. H. Mead Company 
have been permitted to intervene in docket No. 15034; the case of 
the Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., and others against the Cana- 
dian National Railways, and others. 
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ihtports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1923 


SUMMARY 


News print 
Printing paper 
Hangings 


Cigarette paper 
Tissue paper 
Filter paper 
Packing paper 
Wrapping paper 


Miscellaneous paper, 
52 cs., 288 bis., 1,918 rolls, 13 pkgs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Mongolia, Antwerp, 97 cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Berengaria, Liver- 
pool, 30 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., President Monroe, Lon- 
don, 11 bis. 
W. H..S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 1 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Mongolia, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Berengaria, Liverpool, 


3 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 12 bls. 
F. J. Emmerich, by same, 5 “bis. 
F. J. Emmerich, by same, 1 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
F, C. Strype, Port Elliot, Liverpool, 6 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


J. Manheimer, Majestic, Bordeaux, 80 bis. 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
5 cs, 
SILK PAPER 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., V. Dollar, Genoa, 
15 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
500 bis. 
Chemical National Bank, United States, Copen- 
hagen, 149 rolls. 
M. O'Meara Company, Lyngenfjord, Sundsvall, 
666 bis. 
Great Eastern Paper Company, Inc., Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, 134 bis. 
A, E. MacAdam Company, Inc., by same, 40 bis. 
A. E. MacAdani Company, Inc., by same, 5,404 
rolls. 
PACKING PAPER 


Publicity Paper Corp., Tyrrhenia, Hamburg, 125 
bl 


s. 

Chemical National Bank, United States, Copen- 
hagen, 24 bls. 

Chemical Nationa] Bank, by same, 1,680 rolls. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Presidente Wilson, 
Trieste, 616 rolls. 


KRAFT PAPER 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, 
Gothenburg, 20 bis. 


Stockholm, 


COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams & Co., Mongolia, Antwerp, 13 
cs. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Larbacher; Mongolia, Ham- 
burg, 8 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Kristi- 
ania, 175 rolis. 
“Chemical National Bank, Lyngenfjord, Sunds- 
wall, 2,580 bls. 


Parsons & Whittemore, Lyngenfjord, Kotka, 
1,042 bis. 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, by same, 27 rolls. 

L. Schulman & Co., by same, 48 cs. 

L. Schulman & Co., by same, 144 bls. 

Newark Morning Ledger, Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, 130 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Falsing Paper Company, Inc., Tyrrhenia, Ham- 

burg, 61 cs. : 
PAPER 

Whiting & Patterscn, Tyrrhenia, Hamburg, 3 cs. 

Melby, Kutroff & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Kristi- 
ania, 100 rolls. 

M. O’Meara Company, United States, Copen- 
hagen, 70 rolls. 

J. W. Lyon, Rechambeau, Havre, 25 bis. 

Morrison Machine Company, by same, 13 pkgs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Berengaria, Liverpool, 11 
cs. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
85 rolls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 29 bis. 

A. E. MacAdam Company, Inc., by same, 90 
bls. 

A. E. MacAdam Company, Inc., by same, 1,259 
rolls. 

Chatham & Phenix National Bank, by same, 39 
rolls. 

Japan Paper Company, by same, 16 cs. 

H. Reene Angel & Co., Inc., by same, 7 cs. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 365 rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, President Harding, Bremen, 
15 cs. 

Hudson Trading Company, by same, 144 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS 


American Express Company, Adriatic, Liverpool, 
171 bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Tyrrhenia, Hamburg, 138 
bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, President Harding, Bremen, 
39 bis. rags. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Virginia, Copenhagen, 
497 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Liberty, Havre, 205 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., 
Copenhagen, 144 bis. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Mongolia, Antwerp, 
176 bls. flax waste. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, by same, 
288 bis.. flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Sorriso, Marseilles, 
24 bis. rags. 


United States, 


OLD ROPE 

Castle & Overton, United States, Copenhagen, 
246 coils. 

Castle & Overton, President Monroe, London, 20 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 109 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Sorriso, Marseilles, 50 coils. 

National City Bank, Sorriso, Barcelona, 37 coils. 

W. Schall & Co., by same, 29 coils. 

Geldman, Sachs & Co., H. Olav, Kristiania, 251 
coils. 

CASEIN 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Vestris, Buenos Aires, 

667 bags. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Castle & Overton, Tyrrhenia, Hamburg, 1,313 
bags, 44,610 ks. 
A. Kramer & Co., by same, 161 bags, 8295 ks. 


WOOD PULP 

J. Andersen & Co., Bergensfjérd, Kristiania, 750 
bis. sulphite pulp. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 1,000 bis. sual- 
phite pulp, 200 tons. 

National City Bank, by same, 250 bis. sulphite 
pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 250 bis. sulphite 
pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., United States, Copen- 
hagen, 254 bis. sulphite pulp. 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenbur,, 
254 bis. sulphite pulp. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 1,500 bis. sul- 
phite pulp, 300 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 127 
bis. sulphite pulp. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,490 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Central Union Trust Company, by same, 600 bls. 
mechanical pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Lyngenfijor, 
Sundsvall, 5,080 bis. wood pulp, 1,016 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Lyngenfjord, Wi- 
borg, 5,086 bls. wood pulp, 2,224 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co,, Inc., Mongolia, Hamburg, 
200 bis. weed pulp. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 600 bis. wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, President Harding, Bremen, 12,382 
bls. wood pulp, 2,476 tons. 


American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 220 bls. 
wood pulp, 47 tons. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1923 


Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Lyngenfijord, 
Sundsvall, 2,400 bls. wood pulp, 400 tons. 

National City Bank, Lyngenfjord, Skellefteaa, 
6,000 bls. wood pulp, 1,000 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1923 
Castle & Overton, 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, Freifeld, Germany, 314 bis. 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, De La Salle, France, 397 bis. 
rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1923 


Missouri, France, 491 bis. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Virginia, Copenhagen, 
44 rolls news print. 

Japan Paper Company, Lyngenfjord, Kotka, 174 
bls. news print. 

National City Bank, by same, 369 rolls news 
print. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, by same, 681 rolls 
news print. 


Paper House of Pennsylvania, by same, 122 bls. 
news print. 


Paper House of Pennsylvania, by same, 45 bls. 
printing paper. 

Castle & Overton, Westfalen, Germany, 
bls. wood pulp. 


Castle & Overton, by same, 250 bls. wood pulp. 

Wood Pulp Trading Company, Ltd., Morristown, 
Sikea, 5,400 bis. sulphite pulp, 900 tons. 

National City Bank, Lyngenfjord, Skellefteaa, 
6,000 bis. wood pulp, 1,000 tons. 

Wilsen, Lyon & Co., Inc., Virginia, Kristiania, 
600 bls. wood pulp. 

The Borregeard Company, 
1,350 bis. wood pulp. 

The Viscose Company, Virginia, Greaker, 750 cs. 
dry pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Brasilia, Hamburg, 122 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Elmsport, Rotterdam, 204 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton; Proteo, Italy, 356 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Verentia, London, 57 bis. 
rags 


1,200 


Virginia, Heiriem, 


stein & Keene, Inc., Manchester Importer, 
Manchester, 91 bls. new cutti 


ings. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Brasilia, Hamburg, 
97 bis. rags. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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_ POWER PLANT PIPING 


| 
| AN. VALVES, FITTINGS, 
Jb FLANGES, BENDS 


Any Service Any Pressure 
_ “AMERICAN” WELDED HEADERS 
PULP, AND PAPER MILL WORK 
American Foundry and Construction 


y 
Engineers, Fabricators, Erectors 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
. Glassine Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment - Greaseproof 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 


Diamond State Fibre Company | 


In Camada: Diamond State Fibre Company of Canada, Limited. 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


THE WM. CABBLE 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 
and other Alloys 
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T. QUALITY PULPS 


SSN “HAFSLUND BEAR”. 
<TD. Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWA\ 


KOOS “RAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NOnwe* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High Grade 
Coated Book and Label Papers 
also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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New York Market Review 


be Orrices oF THE Paper Trape Journat, 
‘ Weopnespay, Novemser 28, 1923. 

While the market continued to show signs of improvement dur- 
ing the past week there was little actual change so far as prices 
and actual conditions were concerned. The cloud of depression 
which has been hanging heavily for some time seemed to be lifting 
a little and there was .a much better feeling throughout the entire 
anarket. 

Things are still slow and the fact that this week is a holiday one 
may have had something to do with the sluggishness. Many in 
the trade were preparing to go away for a few days and the size 
of the various orders was slow. Business is by no means as good 
as it should be from the standpoint of the producers, but these mill 
men are more optimistic as a result of the greater volume of in- 
quiries that have been coming in during the past ten days. It is 
felt that the present slowness cannot continue much beyond the 
first of the new year when the consumers and jobbers will have 
exhausted their supplies. Meanwhile the various grades remained 
in about the same relationship to each other as they were last 
week. 

Jobbers are reporting that the consumption of paper has not fallen 
off in the slightest and that they are doing a better business than 
they were a few weeks ago. On the other side there are the manu- 
facturers who. are feeling the effect of some of their largest cus- 
tomers holding off in an effort to get more favorable prices. The 
manufacturers and sellers of raw materials are not doing so well be- 
cause of the lax business several of the mills are suffering, but all 
of this will pass as soon as the shelves are cleared. This, it is 
estimated, will be fully accomplished by the turn of the year. 

News print still continues to be in about the most demand, rela- 
tively speaking, of any of the commodities on the market. The 
mills are running at anywhere from eighty to a hundred per cent 
capacity and there are takers for everything they turn out of their 
machines. 

In some of the other grades the demand is not yet: what might be 
called good, although it is improving. This of course refers to 
the demand as it is felt by the mills and not by those who come 
into contact with the ultimate consumers. In wrapping paper, for 
instance, the recent price cut has failed to entice the great flow of 
business that was expected, but at the same time more orders have 
been coming in and it is believed to have reached the turning point. 
The cut is believed to have had more to do with competition with 
foreign mills than the demand, anyway. 

Taking a long look at the. market there seems to have been little 
real change except for a much more optimistic feeling and a con- 
viction that the period of price-cutting has just about worn itself 
out. Prices on the whole remained steady with a few minor changes 
here and there which cannot be considered to have any real bearing 
on the market situation in general. 

Orders for all grades have not shown any tendency to increase 
in size, although a lot of inquiries are coming in about future busi- 
ness which leads the manufacturers to believe that the reticence of 
the buyers is just about over. 


Mechanical Pulp 

The price of mechanical pulp is now down to the neighborhood 
of. forty-five dollars a ton, which is more nearly normal than it 
was during the brief flurry of a month ago. The grinding mills 
are curtailing production partly to conserve water and partly to 
keep from forcing the market. A good demand for mechanical 
pulp is still holding out since the news print mills are coming in 
with good orders. 


Chemical Pulp 


There was a good deal of speculation in the market as to just 
what effect the lockout in Norway would have on the local mar- 


ket. Dealers and manufacturers have found out to their grief of 
late that foreign conditions have considerable bearing on what is 
going on in the New York markets. Meanwhile several shipments 
of cheap foreign pulp came in during the week which did not help 
the local situation any. On the whole, however, the market was a 
trifle better and pulp men say that they see signs of a definite re- 
vival of strong buying in the near future. 


Rags 
In rags the market continued to drag particularly on ‘some of 
the imported grades. There were some signs of heavier buying and 
a number of large orders went through the open market which 
caused prices to become firmer although they did not change to an 
extent worth noting. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Old rope and bagging remained about the same this week with 
the situation no better and no worse. The fact that the market is 
holding up at all leads the dealers to believe that considerably 
better times are now in sight. 


Waste Paper 


Waste paper is still a little better than pulp. Many mills are 
buying some of the grades of waste paper when they do not buy 
the corresponding grade of pulp. Prices have remained fairly firm 
without a great tendency to move in either direction. 


Current Trade Literature 
Sizing 

Silicate of Soda in the Paper Mill. James G. Vail. Paper 
Trade J. 77, No. 12, 46-47 (Sept. 20, 1923) ; Pulp & Paper 21, 957- 
958 (Sept. 27, 1923) ; Paper Mill 47, No. 39, 16, 18 (Sept. 29, 1923). 
Brief review of the use of waterglass for cementing sulphite digester 
linings, as adhesive, as boiler compound, for rendering clay sus- 
pensions more fluid, and for sizing—A. P.-C. 

Rosin Sizing. G. Belle. Papeterie 45, 366-370, 481-484, 522-529 
(April 25, May 25, June 10, 1923). A review covering properties 
of rosin from the standpoint of sizing, preparation of the size, sizing 
and the effect of the various ingredients used in the manufacture of 
paper, and analysis of rosin, resinates and alum.—A. P.-C. 


Dyeing 

Machine for and Process of Applying Coloring Liquid to 
Paper. L. P. Winchenbaugh and L. Gentile assignors to L. P. 
Winchenbaugh Co. U. S. pats. 1,454,362 to 1,454,362, May 8, 1923. 
No. 1,454,362: The machine consists of two embossing rolls, and 
means for applying a coloring liquid to one of the rolls in suffi- 
cient quantity to penetrate the paper. The coloring liquid may be 
supplied by capillary attraction to the elevation of the embossing 
rolls. No. 1,454,363: A solution of a dye in a volatile organic 
solvent of low viscosity is applied to finished paper in a dry con- 
dition, in quantity sufficient to penetrate the substance of the paper, 
the penetration of the solution being regulated by the presence in 
the volatile solvent of a predetermined quantity of water. Trans- 
parent liquids of different colors may be successively applied to the 
paper so that«they overlap. No. 1,454,364: A penetrative dye 
solution is applied to paper in quantity, regulated by capillary at- 
traction, sufficient to penetrate the paper and spread from the point 
of application —A. P.-C. 

The Coloring of Paper. A. Beltzer. Paper 32, No. 17, 5-7 
(Aug. 15, 1923); Pulp & Paper 21, 754 (July 26, 1923); Paper 
Trade J. 77, No. 6, 54 (Aug. 9, 1923).—A. P:-C. 

Coloring Paper. Ismar Ginsberg. Paper Ind. 5, 918-921 
(September, 1923). Brief outline-of the general principles and 
review of the effects of sizing and fillers on coloring and of new 
developments (simultaneous coloring and loading, coloring by means 
of rolls, variegated effects) —A. P.-C. 
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Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations November 27, 1923. 
BID ASKED 


American Writing Popes Canpeny. pref 


International Paper Company, c 


International Paper Company, ered. stamped 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill 


(ete sehes soy ole 
Writings— 
Superfine.. 1500 
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No. 1 Fibre..... 5. 
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S. Screening. . . 3.25 
Card Middles..... ++ »4.00 
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News .........---55.00 
Straw .......+--61.00 
Chip” .ccccccccc cde 
Binders’ Boards..70.00 
Sgl. Mila. Li. Chip65.00 
Wood Pulp. .....70.00 

Container .......-.70.00 
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Ground Wood— 
Screenings 
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No. 1 Bene =¢ 40.00 @45.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic. . . .40.00 @45.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached ........ 4.50 @ 5.00 
Easy Bleaching... 3.50 @ 3.75 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ...... 3.30 @ 3.50 
No. 2 Strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.85 @ 3.10 
No. 1 Kraft..... 3.25 @ 3.40 
Sulphate— 
Bleached ...... 4.00 @ 4.15 
(F. e. b. Pulp Mill) 
— (Domestic) — 
leached ....... 4.30 @ 5.00 
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No. 3 White Linens 5.00 nominal 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 nominal 
Old Extra Light 
Prints 

Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints.. 2.00 nominal 
Dutch Biue Cotton. 2.50 nominal 
German Blue 


2. 25 nominal 


tons 2.00 nominal 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Checks and Blues.. 1.25 @ 1.50 
Dark Cottons.... 1.25 @ 1.40 
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Soft, White, ‘No. 1 3.20 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 

Over Issue Mag. 

Solid Flat Book.. 

Crumbled No. 1.. 
Solid Book Ledger. 
Ledger Stock 
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Manilas— 

New Env. Cut... 

New Cut No. 1 

Extra No. 1 

Print 

Container Board.. 

Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts, machine 

Sees bales. 2.15 


No.1 1 White News 2.05 
Strictly overissue. 1.15 
Strictly Folded... .90 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 60 
Common Paper..... .50 


CHICAGO 
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Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.70 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 2.90 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.30 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.20 
White Envel. Cut. ‘ 


Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 1.85 
Solid Bcoks 
No. 1 Books, Light 1.45 
Blanks 2.20 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.30 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings ..... 2.50 
No. 1 Manilas... 1.30 
Folded News (over 
e -- 1.00 


85 
:80 


Kraft 2.2 

New Kraft Cuts... 2.40 

Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
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(Continued on page 64) 
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E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Luxpalile, Leghorn, 3. 
300 bis. rags. pulp 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Collamer, St. Na- 
zaire, 536 bis. rags. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 
(Continued from page 58) 


Andersen & Co., by same, 5,118 bls. wood 


The Borregaard Company, by same, 325 bis. wood 
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BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1923 





<= pulp. wmineneee 
1,671 ble age, OmPany> Inc» Brasilia, Hamburg, rhe Rorregaard Company, Virginia, Heiriem, Wood Pulp Trading Company, Ltd., Hjelmaren, 
E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Brasilia, Stockhclm, 1,050 bis. wood pulp. Gothenburg, 1,270 bis. kraft pulp. 
111 bls. rags. R. F. Hammond, Inc., Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, a tle yP- . Hjelmaren, Germany, 1,225 
E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Brasilia, Hamburg, 500. bls. wood pulp, 100 tons. s. wood 
100 bls. rag pulp. J. A. & W. Bird & Co., Commack, Buenos Aires, _ | = — & Co., Virginia, Greaker, 960 bls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1923 


115 bls. new cuttings. 








Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company, Vir- 


ginia, Greaker, 60 rolls news print rags. 


Boston Paper Men Meet 


Boston, Mass., November 23, 1923.—The annual fall meeting 
of the Boston Paper Trade Association held at the Exchange 
Club last evening was the most interesting of any fall meeting 
enjoyed by the members of the association. 

Seldom has a program of speakers provided as interesting and 
instructive talks as were given by Hon. Charles Underhill, Con- 
gressman from the Ninth District for Massachusetts and Rev. 
Henry H. Crane of Malden, Mass. 

Congréssman Underhill, assigned the subject “Less Government 
in Business and More Business in Government,” treated his sub- 
ject from a different angle than has been the custom with the 
general run.of. advocates of the subject. Fortified with first-hand 
data relative to the burdens which were being imposed on the 
citizens of the country, through the influence of politicians and 
those with new fangled ideas for public welfare, he cited instance 
after instance where bureaus were being established through po- 
litical influence, in Washington, and the cost of their maintenance 
had in many instances increased ten fold since their establishment. 
He. cited the underground ‘radical influence which was being car- 
ried on and which would ultimately overthrow the government. 

To illustrate this, he mentioned the fact that nearly 300,000 votes 
were cast in the Massachusetts election, subsequent to the police 
strike, for a candidate who sided with the policemen. He said, if 
it were not for the fact that the business men of the state had 
been aroused to the serious conditions at the time confronting 
the government of the state and gone to the polls and voted to 
uphold law and order, that the state would today be in the hands 
of politicians and a radical element who feared neither God nor 
law. He warned his hearers that a similar condition was con- 
fronting the Nation and urged the business men to give more 
thought to the necessity of their vote and to exercise their in- 
fluence in the Nation’s politics as thoroughly as they do in their 
business. 

Dr. Crane whose subject was “Business at the Bat” likened busi- 
ness to a game of baseball and the business man as the man at 
the bat, the most important player in the game. He also impressed 
his audience with the importance of the business man in the affairs 
of the country today. It was men of the type who founded the 
Boston Paper Trade Association and who constituted its present 
membership, he stated, who were required to put a halt to the 
intrigue now being carried on to overthrow government. He 
implored the business men to take greater interest in their local 
governmental affairs as well as the state and nation. 

The question of Commercial Arbitration as sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce was discussed and a com- 
mittee is to be appointed to’ meet with representatives from other 
business bodies to formulate plans for perfecting an arbitration 


417 bags casein, 25,020 ks. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Meltonian, Liverpool, 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Archimedes, Man- 


chester, 38 bis. new cuttings. 
Castle & Overton, Edgehill, 
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National City am Ned same, 375 bls. wood pulp. 
Co., Virginia, Kristiania, 


mater City Bank, by same, 3,200 bls. wood 


a a Pulp Trading Company, Ltd., Trolleholm, 
Gothenburg, 4,985 bis. dry kraft pulp. 


Antwerp, 43 bis. 


court. President John A. Andrew appointed the following as a 
nominating committee to report on a choice of officers at the 
annual meeting to be held in March next: W. F. McQuillen, 
Thomas N. Cook, Col. Charles Proctor, John E. A. Hussey and 
Charles L. Baird. 


Features for Power Exposition 


The interest of the coming Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, Decem- 
ber 3-8, will be largely increased by a series of educational ex- 
hibits and an extensive program of motion pictures. The sub- 
jects of the exhibits will be Fuels, Steam Locomotives, and Mod- 
ern High Pressure Boilers. The purposes of all of the exhibits 
will be to show the latest developments in the various fields, 

The exhibits of fuels will be made up of specimens of the various 
kinds of fuels, solid, semi-solid and liquid, with complete state- 
ment as to-origin and analysis. The solid fuels will include all 
types of anthracite, semi-anthracite, semi-bituminous, and bitumi- 
nous coal. There will be specimens of the Virginia anthracite 
which is beginning to attract attention. The section of solid fuels 
will also contain samples of splint and cannel coal, dried peat, wood 
logs, faggots, wood mill waste, and various forms of briquetted 
coals. Prepared fuels, such as charcoal and coke, will be shown, 
as will powdered fuels. Gaseous fuels will be named, with a 
typical analysis of each displayed. The Bureau of Mines is co- 
operating in providing samples of domestic coals and some foreign 
fuels such as Irish peat, Welsh coal and German brown coal. All 
of the samples will be placed so that they may be handled and 
studied carefully. 

The exhibit of modern steam locomotives will consist of pictures 
and drawings showing the development of the locomotive from its 
earliest stage down to the large machines of today. Various loco- 
motive companies and railroad organizations are co-operating in 
making this exhibit complete. 

Showing of high pressure boilers will consist mainly of draw- 
ings of foreign and American designs which have been in use or 
are at present being installed. 


S. D. Warren Co. to Appeal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Westsroox, Me., November 27, 1923.—Appeal is to be taken 
by the S. D. Warren Company from the decision of the Superior 
Court jury which awarded Dr. Frank L. Ferren of Westbrook full 
damages claimed, $379. The physician claimed this amount to be 
due him from the defendant for treatment of an employe of the 
defendant injured while at work. The case will probably go to 
the law court on exceptions. 
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Sacks and Specialties 
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is==@], SCHORSCH & CO. \— 
Bgl Manufacturers a 


eons SOE caneee 500 East 133d Street New York 


DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of. 
Papers. 


Aer" 


% OOTons daily’ 


Entire production of a group of 
mines under one management in- 
sures uniformity in quality and 
minimum production costs. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


—_——— Let us submit samples and quote you. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Molds, 
Steel, Brass and Bronze 
Wire Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings. 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 
Established 1842 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or tHe Paper Traps Journat, 
Wepwnespay, NovemMsBer 28, 1923. 

In spite of the fact that there was practically no change in the 
situation in the chemical market during the past week a generally 
better feeling was prevalent owing to the improved condition in 
the paper and pulp markets. Prices have not changed to any 
marked extent with the exception of one or two articles which have 
gone down a trifle. These changes are noted below. Outside of 
this the market has been static. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in bleach was dull despite 
the willingness of several large manufacturers to sell at extremely 
low prices in order to beat out their competitors. Just why such 
a fight was started in a dull market is difficult to explain. It may 
be that when the campaign was launched it was thought that the 
market was recovering sufficiently to make things interesting. As 
the situation stands now it is impossible to quote because of the 
marked lack of firmness. As the price went slithering downward 
reputable dealers were taking 1.25 to 1.40 cents, spot 1.25 better. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic also was in poor demand this week 
in comparison with what was expected of it. This should not be 
construed as meaning that caustic is in the doldrums, but dealers 
hope to see an increase very soon. The price is around 3.10 cents 
a pound on a flat basis at the works. It is thought that the slightly 
lower price will attract buyers who have been heretofore holding 
off. 


CASEIN.—Casein has not changed much during the past week 
with the demand about the same and no sign of any upward or 
downward changes in the price. It is still quoted at from 14 to 18 
cents a pound in both the domestic and the foreign grades. . 


CHINA CLAY.—The same prices continue on china clay with 
the buying hardly what could be called brisk, but enough to keep 
things moving along at an even rate. Prices on the domestic grades 
are from $12 to $15 a ton and on the imported run from $16 to $20. 


CHLORINE.—The demand for chlorine has not changed during 
the week with no further recovery reported. Orders are still for 
small quantities and it is reported that the dealers have some on 
hand. Prices continue at 3.25 to 3.50 cents a pound in tank cars. 


ROSIN.—Naval stores also remained in a static condition dur- 
ing the past seven days with the price about the same. The paper 
industry is not calling for so much of the product as it generally 
does at this time but manufacturers say that there is little hope 
for any reductions in price. The price is about $5.80 to $6 in 280 
pound barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—Saltcake is still in fair demand, although there 
was a slight falling off in the call for it during the past week. 
The situation is not such as to cause any change in the price, how- 
ever, which remains at from $22 to $24 a ton. It is said that con- 
cessions will be made in this on the open market in some instances. 


SODA ASH.—Manufacturers of soda ash say that the demand 
for this is somewhat better than that for bleach and caustic, al- 
though it is not as good as they had hoped it would be. It is 
still: improving slowly and outside the paper industry dealers: are 
having little trouble in disposing of it. The price is 1.38 cents on 
a flat basis. 

STARCH.—The demand for starch is of sufficient strength to 
keep the price at the same level as last week, which is 3.42 to 3.70 
cents a pound for the paper makers’ grade. 

SULPHITE OF ALUMINA—Alumina-is not quite as good 
demand as it was. Dealers report that they have fairly large 
stocks on hand, but there is no tendency toward extreme price cut- 
ting. The price remains at 2.00 to 2.25 cents for the iron free and 
1.20 to 1.30 cents for the’ commercial ‘grades per pound. 
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BOSTON 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 
. Filled News Board .50.00 
Solid News Board, 
a 4 Finish... .70.00 
Manila Chip... .65.00 
Re Coated ....-. .85.00 


Old Papers 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3. 
No. 1 Soft Wee 3. 
No.1 Mixed.. -i 


90 
00 
-00 
00 
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. 3.50 @ 3.85 
Boards 


(Per Ton Destination) 


Chip $45.00 @50.00 
owe, Vat Lined. 50.00 @ Mi Strings ¥ 
Wood, Vat Lined. 55.00 @57. 50 No. 1 Roofing Rags 1.45 


TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
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